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SOCIAL WORK: ITS NATURE, SCOPE AND STATUS 
J. M. KUMARAPPA 


“ The traditional methods of our social service,” says Dr. Kumarappa, “ are largely an 
effort to provide custodial care to the disadvantaged and perhaps to ease the pains and ravages 
of disease as far as possible, But recent advances in social science have thrown much light on 
man, his nature and his problems of adjustment to his environment. In the light of this know- 
ledge, social work takes on new meaning. The modern approach to social work is scientific, 
and the techniques employed are based upon the fundamental principles of the social sciences 
tested by the experience of years in solving individual and social problems.” 

Dr. Kumarappa is Professor of Social Economy in the Tata School. 


OCIAL service is not a new enterprise: the practice of almsgiving is as 
old as the problem of social ill-being. In point of fact, there never has 
been a time when cases of social maladjustment have not challenged both 

the sympathy and thoughtful consideration of the serious-minded. Thus the 
ideal of social welfare has taken all of the past millenniums to germinate and 
take form. In this long process of development, the humanitarian urge and 
the religious inspiration have been the two most powerful motives in all forms 
of social effort. The former is based on the natural feeling of comradeship of 
mankind—on the drive for mutual aid, which is an almost universal human 
desire. The obligation to help those who are helpless has been recognised 
since the dawn of civilisation, and there is no doubt that the roots of humani 
tarianism, sunk deep in the soil of ancient days, have contributed strength to 
the ever-growing desire to mitigate suffering and promote happiness. 

Poets and philosophers of the past and the present have often emphasized 
the ethics of humanitarianism as fundamental to human progress and welfare. 
Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
So sang Goldsmith, recognising the causes and conditions of injustice, 
to warn the people of England. No one perhaps proved more influential than 
Charles Dickens in effectively arousing through his novels the social conscience 
and the humanitarian impulse of the leaders and bringing about many social 
reforms for the betterment of the living and working conditions of the poor. 
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The battle, for example, for better child labour regulations and shorter work- 
ing hours was won with the aid of writers and delineators of slum life and its 
evils. Similarly, Mulkraj Anand’s social novels direct our attention to the 
poverty-stricken condition of the working class by portraying in a most 
touching way their miserable life. So also the writings of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee, Rabindranath Tagore and others have helped greatly to stimulate 
the social conscience of Modern India. Since humanitarianism makes a natural 
appeal to all, social novels have been a powerful means of arousing public 
opinion against injustice, and through this medium outstanding writers have 
greatly stimulated the spirit of neighbourliness and social responsibility. 

Similarly, the highest ideal of the world religions has been the realisa- 
tion of the brotherhood of man. Hence most of the living religions lay down 
the obligation to serve the poor and the needy as a religious duty. Though 
doing good has thus been made the principle of action, yet it is carried out by 
many for selfish and narrow considerations. Some earry on charitable work 
because it serves as a method of calling attention to their own religion, or of 
proselytising those of other faiths; some others engage in it because the giving 
of alms is regarded by them to be a holy duty; still others take to it because 
such work, they believe, is a sort of spiritual safeguard against the danger of 
endless suffering in the cycle of rebirths. To such, social service is a way of 
accumulating merit to save their souls. No wonder, therefore, if the doing of 
good deeds has degenerated in our country into the performance of particular 
acts, whether beneficial to others or not. 

The type of social work carried on in India may therefore be spoken of 
as custodial, using the term in the broader sense of guardianship. As applied 
to social failures, it represents the policy and viewpoint of a large group of 
more or less socially-minded persons who, being alive to the existence of 
human need, co-operate generously in making provision for it. The basic 
implication of custodial service is its passive acceptance of social evils and 
human failure. The unfortunate maladjusted persons are what they are because 
they are destined to be so. Manipulated by the hand of Fate, these persons are 
victims of the inexorable Law of Karma. Hence the essential philosophy 
underlying this view is one of complete resignation—of submissive acceptance 
of that which is. 

Albeit, social service carried on under the urge of humanitarianism and 
the religious ideal has borne fruit; hospitals, orphanages, homes for the 
defectives and other philanthropic institutions have sprung up, and they serve 
as vehicles through which those desiring to participate in charitable work, 
whether for worthy purposes or not, may carry out their programme. But in 
this form of social service, the method of approach is too narrow to produce 
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abiding results; for, the causes of social maladjustment are conceived of as 
existing primarily within the individual. There is little or no appreciation of 
the social forces operating to produce the result dealt with. Further, the 
underlying philosophy of our social service is, as has already been pointed 
out, essentially fatalistic. Moreover, the idea of giving charity or doing good 
in order to accumulate merit leads inevitably to indiscriminate giving, and 
fosters the profession of begging. It is invariably abused, with the result 
that, on the one hand, many are pauperized, and, on the other, many 
deserving cases-are neglected. This has been the bane of our charitable work 
throughout the ages. 

The traditional methods of our social service then are largely an effort 
to provide custodial care to the disadvantaged and perhaps to ease the pains 
and ravages of disease as far as possible. But schemes of direct amelioration 
always have an arbitrary, sentimental and artificial character. The recent 
advances in social science have thrown much light on man, his nature and his 
problems of adjustment to his environment. In the light of this knowledge, 
social work takes on new meaning. What then, one may ask, is modern 
social work ? The term “‘social work’’ is of recent origin, and appears to have 
been coined by American writers during the first decade of this century. Even 
the word ‘‘social’’ as used in sociological literature is of recent origin; it is 
now used to describe either a type of attitude towards individuals and society, 
or to imply a trait beneficial to society. The modern sociologist is therefore 
largely responsible for the form that the phrase ‘‘social work’’ has now taken. 

In view of its recent usage, it is little wonder if many people make no 
distinction between social work, charity, philanthropy, uplift, reform and 
public welfare. This is perfectly natural, but it is nonetheless confusing 
to the student of contemporary social work. Hence it is necessary to 
differentiate social work from the other terms with which it is frequently 
interchanged. The words ‘‘charity’’, ‘‘philanthropy’’ and ‘‘benevolence’’ 
represent a set of attitudes, a spirit of kindliness and generosity which some 
call a virtue. They imply the offering of goods or services without expecta- 
tion of the usual return. The words ‘‘uplift’’ and ‘‘reform’’ connote the 
existence of the superior and the inferior; they emphasize condescension 
rather than kindness, and pity rather than understanding. They smack of 
smugness and self-righteousness. ‘‘Reform’’ in particular seems usually to 
be a matter of making others do what we believe to be good for them. The 
terms ‘welfare work’’ and ‘‘public welfare’ naturally refer to anything and 
everything that is ‘‘good for us’’ collectively. But in the current usage, 
they have a much more restricted meaning. They are applied chiefly to such 
things as almshouses, orphan asylums, reformatories, doles and the like. 
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But the question of defining modern social work is not an easy matter. 
Professor J. H. Tufts, one of the pioneer American writers to agitate for 
scientific training of social workers, says that there are five possible methods 
of defining social work. Functionally, it may be defined as ‘‘ aiding certain 
disadvantaged classes’’ such as the victims of poverty, disease, faults of 
character and so on. If we look at it from the point of view of its aim, then 
social work, says Professor Tufts, is the ‘‘ detailed study and better adjust- 
ment of social relations.’’ In our modern society, where life is becoming 
more and more complex, certain maladjustments occur, and the task of social 
work is to discover and classify the conditions of maladjustment, trace their 
causes, devise agencies and methods for their relief, and possibly for their 
removal. If we adopt the historical approach to social work, then ‘‘ the 
number of individuals, groups and classes that need help or guidance, or better 
opportunity, the demand for scientific methods, the enlarging vision of what 
is possible, the increasing resources and skill to deal with situations once 
hopeless, the growing conception that we are members of a single group, and 
that it is possible to do in a concerted way what we potter with ineffectively 
in separate efforts’’—all these, he says, combine to expand the field of social 
work. Fourthly, social work may be defined by enumeration of present lines of 
activity, and fifthly, by defining its relation to the various social institutions. 

This attempt of Professor Tufts at a definition of modern social work 
makes clear the vastness of social work as a field of service, and the difficulty 
of giving an all-comprehensive definition. Nevertheless, for practical pur- 
pose we may define social work as that endeavour which has for its objective 
the development of personality and of group life through adjustments 
systematically effected between persons or groups and their social environment. 
In other words, modern social work seeks not only to bring about a proper 
adjustment of individuals and groups to their environment but also to improve 
the conditions which make adjustment difficult for many persons. The accom- 
plishment of either of these objectives is dependent upon the accomplishment 
of the other. It is obvious that at times the individual must be fitted to the 
situation and at other times the situation must be changed to fit the individual. 
Any practical plan to improve social welfare must balance these two methods 
of bringing about adjustment. 

Social work thus defined would include all voluntary attempts to extend 
benefits, which are made in response to a need. The many varieties of such 
services may be classified into four main groups thus: (1) Case Work; (2) 
Institutional Work; (3) Group Work and (4) Organization and Administra- 
tion. Each of these in turn includes a number of sub-varieties indicated in 


the following outline : 
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Types OF SOCIAL WORK : 
I. Case Work. 
Family Welfare Work. 
Children’s Aid and Protection. 
Visiting Teacher’s Work. 
Medical Social Work. 
Psychiatric Social Work. 
Probation and Parole. 
Vocational Guidance and Personnel Work. 
IT, Institutional Work. 

For Children. 
For the Aged. 
For Delinquents. 

III. Group Work. 

Direction of Leisure Time Activities. 
Club Work with Small Groups. 
Neighbourhood Work. 

Community Organization. 

IV. Organisation and Administration. 
Administration of Social Agencies. 
Publicity. 

Co-ordination and Supervision. 
Financing. 
Promotion of New Programmes. 

Though each of the above four main types involves a rather well defined 
field of human endeavour, yet they all have much in common. Differences 
between these groups of social work are largely a matter of emphasis, of spe- 
cialised training, of major responsibility and of the auspices under which one 
works. The social workers in the fields of case work, group work, institutional 
work and social service administration share in common the philosophy, the 
basic knowledge and technique of social work. 

In its approach, modern social work is constructive; it is based on the 
belief that it is always possible to eradicate social ill-being; for, if we know 
why it is, we can learn how it can be made not to be. This view, remarks 
Professor Bossard, rests psychologically upon the confidence of modern scho- 
lars in the extreme modifiability of human nature; sociologically it is based 
upon a conviction that social sciences can help us to understand the causes of 
social maladjustment and enable us to eliminate them. Constructive social 
work aims not only to restore the socially maladjusted but also to prevent 
sovial maladjustments. Preventive work has, of course, two aspects—the 
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negative and the positive. For example, well considered labour legislation 
prevents workers from being exploited and at the same time tries also to raise 
their standard and conditions of living. The former is the negative aspect and 
the latter the positive aspect of this preventive measure. 

The social worker, who adopts this approach, accepts nothing as fixed, 
settled or hopeless, since his faith is based on the contributions of modern 
science to an understanding of human nature. This change of emphasis in 
social work from remedial and ameliorative measures to those that strike at 
the root causes of social problems has been brought about by the general 
advance in scientific attitude which turns our attention increasingly from 
symptoms to causes, by the progress in the physical as well as the social 
sciences in the way of meeting evils once accepted as inevitable, and by the 
greater realisation of the organic interrelation of all members of society. In 
consequence, modern social work, unlike traditional social services, adopts the 
constructive approach to social problems, and seeks to produce permanent 
results of rehabilitation by eliminating the causes of social ill-being. 

Thus the complexity of modern civilization and the contributions of 
sociology, biology, psychology, economies and political science have produced 
out of the old time social service a new type of social services which has now 
come to be known as social work. And the modern approach to social work is 
therefore scientific, and the techniques employed are based upon the funda- 
mental principles of the social sciences tested by the experience of years in 
solving individual and social problems. Since the aim of social work is the 
better adjustment of social relations, the modern social worker seeks to find 
out the physical, social and mental causes of maladjustment and to utilise to 
the full the resources of the community and expert knowledge in its solution; 
As a result, it has come to be a field of human activity in which professional 
standards of action are essential. It is but natural therefore that there should 
be an ever-increasing demand for the services of persons who have specialised 
training. 

Granting that social work is essential to social betterment, we may turn 
our attention to the question : Is social work a profession? To test whether 
social work could lay claim to professional status, Abraham Flexner presented 
at the meeting of the National Conference of Charities and Correction in the 
year 1915 some seven criteria by which a profession may be distinguished from 
amateur activities on the one hand, and from business and trades on the other. 
According to him, the first mark of a profession is that the activities involved 
are essentially intellectual in character. This calls for individual responsibility 
for making important decisions rather than the routine application of formu- 
lated techniques. In the second place, the raw materials of a profession are 
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drawn from the sciences and arts. This marks it off from a trade which may 
be developed by trial and error, and passed on through apprenticeship. 

As athird criterion, Mr. Flexner points out that however much the 
various professions may overlap, each has a well-defined nucleus of functions 
for which it is clearly responsible. Moreover, such functions involve the 
achievement of certain concrete practical results which differentiate a 
profession from a science or a philosophy. Fourthly, he observes that a pro- 
fession should possess ‘‘a technique capable of communication through an 
orderly and highly specialized educational discipline.’’ In other words, 
a profession analyses and formulates the methods used by its members in 
order to pass them on systematically to competent persons desirous of entering 
the field. In the fifth place, a profession tends towards self-organization. 
Flexner speaks of it as a brotherhood whose members are watchful of ethical 
standards, critical of methods and devoted to the advancement of professional 
interests. In the sixth place, in a profession, he points out, the interests of 
the publie take precedence over those of the vocational group and of the 
individual practitioner. By implication he adds a seventh criterion, namely, 
that a profession has a literature recording the development, achievement, 
methods and underlying philosophy of the vocation. 

Judging by these criteria, Flexner found that social work of that time 
met some but not all of the requirements for claiming professional status. He 
peinted out that social work had not developed far enough to bear the sole or 
major responsibility for making needed adjustments, that it lacked a definite 
and concrete aim, that it had not formulated an organized educational dis- 
cipline and that it had not produced an adequate professional literature to lay 
claim to the status of a profession. While some disagreed with Mr. Flexner’s 
conclusion, the majority of social workers, accepting his statement as a chal- 
lenge, have directed their energies during the last quarter of a century toward 
the achievement of professional status. Their efforts were indirectly helped 
by the demands of the modern age—which lays a greater stress upon the 
utilization of scientific knowledge—for a more extended educational and voca- 
tional training and for a-higher motive in serving the needy. 

In consequence, though social work has not yet become a fully developed 
or established profession, it is passing through stages of development very 
much like those already traversed by other professions and is well on the way 
to attaining professional status. Its recent history reveals a growth in varying 
degrees in trends necessary to professional evolution. Certain of its operations 
have become essentially intellectual and involve the assumption of large 
individual responsibility. In 1915, Dr. Flexner was in doubt regarding the 
individual responsibility of the social worker. Social work then appeared to 
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him as a mediating agency which investigated and analysed a problem and 
then referred it to the specialized agency to deal with the case. But now the 
situation has changed. In case work, for instance, the social worker is a 
diagnostician who renders expert service in his own line, and also summons 
other experts, such as the physician, the psychologist and the psychiatrist, to 
supplement his plan in working out a satisfactory solution for his case. 

The most important function of the social worker, and certainly the func- 
tion which seems most exclusively his, is to see that his client gets the benefit 
of everything offered by the community after the case has been satisfactorily 
diagnosed. To know what remedies should be applied, and how and where 
these remedies are obtainable, is a task of no small responsibility ; it calls for 
a thorough knowledge of the client and the community, combined with skill in 
adaptation. In this sort of work, initial responsibility rests extensively on the 
social worker, and also final responsibility to the extent at least of seeing that 
the problem is carried through to its solution. 

Hence social work has no difficulty in meeting the test that a profession 
must be definitely practical in its aim; for, social work is intensely practical. 
In several fields of its practice, it has already incorporated knowledge derived 
from economies, sociology, biology, psychology, psychiatry, law, religion and 
medicine. Progress has also been made in certain fields in the definition of 
practical purposes. The extent to which social work has in the last two or three 
decades developed a literature, and also a technique capable of being trans- 
mitted by an educational system is really amazing. Probably no single factor 
is so important to the complete achievement of professional status and 
efficiency as that of adequate academic and vocational preparation. The last 
twenty years have seen the rise of several outstanding institutions in the 
United States for training professional social workers; some 33 training schools 
of high standard have been established. And in the year 1936, there were 
1,864 full-time and 2,261 part-time students registered in the 33 schools. Out 
of these, 73 per cent of the full-time and 88 per cent of the part-time students 
were graduates. A professional organisation, the American Association of 
Social Workers, has also been formed to develop professional standards, res- 
ponsibility and self-direction. So also in Europe and Great Britain much 
progress has been made during this period to raise the standard of social work 
by providing special training and education for social workers. 

Nevertheless, social work, in its struggle for professional status, has 
still to contend with some special difficulties, one among them being its com- 
plex nature. Social work takes account of the multiple needs of the individual 
and treats them asa unit. The removal of the causes of misfortune and even 
the setting up of a wholesome environment, good as they are, are not in them- 
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selves a sufficient goal for the social worker if the highest objects of social 
work are to be attained. The range of human nature is infinite and no two 
individuals react the same way to an environment. The maladjusted persons 
must be reached individually if they are to be reclaimed and enabled to grow 
into self-respecting and self-directing members of society. The social worker, 
therefore, accepts a wider responsibility than other professionals, since he 
enlists all the necessary aid and provides for the treatment prescribed. And 
this makes the definition and limitation of function a difficult problem. 

All the same, it is important to determine the status of social work, 
and make its approach and method scientific. While it may be argued that it 
is unimportant whether or not social work is termed a profession, provided 
its activities are carried on efficiently, yet the conditions which must be met 
to establish social work as a profession are indispensable for insuring that its 
activities are efficiently carried on. The raising of social work to a profession- 
al status will bring about a distinction between adequately and inadequately 
equipped practitioners, and help to formulate more clearly standards deter- 
mining the general and special educational qualifications for performing effi- 
ciently their duties. The efforts of American leaders to raise social work to a 
professional status have already resulted in not only making social work more 
scientific but also in establishing higher standards of efficiency. Few in the 
United States now regard common sense and a desire to do good to one’s 
fellows as sufficient equipment for social work, and the tendency now is to 
restrict the application of the term ‘‘social workers’’ only to those who are 
trained and employed as professionals, that is, to those giving their entire 
time to the work and usually working at it for pay. And the present tendency 
is not to recognize those labouring incidentally in social work as social 
workers, just as those dabbling in medical or legal practice are not considered 
physicians or lawyers. 

It is time we followed the American example, bearing in mind the fact 
that no profession ever appears on the scene ready made. It is a matter of 
slow growth and development, and social work is no exception to the rule. 
Encouraged by what the United States has already achieved, we must also 
move in the direction of making social work a profession in order to raise its 
standards and efficiency. Social work carried on by ill-equipped men and 
women may do more harm than good. Our philanthropy, for instance, 
confirms dependency instead of eliminating it; most of our reformatories turn 
offenders into criminals instead of reforming them. Why recognize this sort of 
thing as social work ? If it is anti-social, as it really is, why not call it as 
such, just as we would in any other field of knowledge or activity ? Most of our 
social workers are untrained, and our social work is unscientific, poorly 
2 
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organized, badly staffed and inefficiently managed. Is it then a matter for 
surprise if the most grievous waste of human effort in India is in the realm of 
charity ? This unfortunate situation is the result of the popular attitude of 
regarding almsgiving or charitable work as doing good to oneself, irrespective 
of its effects upon the one who receives. 

However, it is heartening to note that the attitude of the intellectuals 
toward social work and social workers is changing, and men and women 
responsible for programmes dealing with health, poverty, social behaviour 
and social life in its many intimate aspects are becoming increasingly aware of 
the resourcefulness needed for the tasks undertaken, and of the importance of 
placing these tasks inthe hands of disinterested, intelligent and professionally 
trained persons. While the real services of social work are gradually becoming 
more widely understood, there is nothing to prevent Indian social workers 
from setting up for themselves the rigorous standards, exacting discipline, 
unwavering faith in the task and humility in its performance which character- 
ize a true profession. In other words, the making of a profession depends 
not merely on technical achievements but also on the spirit or attitude of the 
practitioners. Asa profession, social work must interpret human trouble 
not in terms of benevolence or uplift but of natural processes, that is, “‘laws’’ 
of cause and effect. It must view it as resting on relative rather than on 
absolute standards of conduct. As a means of control, it must depend upon 
‘‘insight’’ and manipulation of natural processes rather than on mere autho- 
rity and enforcement. 

A professional social worker should approach the preblems of persons 
out of adjustment with their social environment in much the same spirit in 
which a physician approaches his patient, or a lawyer his client. His busi- 
ness is not to ‘‘love mankind’’ but to place his specialized knowledge and skill 
at the disposal of persons who want to take advantage of them in overcoming 
difficulties which they cannot handle themselves. Though many social workers 
still find motives for service either in the religious merit of almsgiving or in 
humanitarianism, yet the new professional attitude is slowly gaining ground 
among the more modern type of social workers. Albeit, the army of 
untrained and part-time workers will continue for some years yet to come to 
hamper the development of social work as a profession in India. Such work- 
ers form no negligible element in our social welfare organizations; their use- 
fulness, however, can be greatly enhanced if they are made to perform their 
duties in conjunction with and under the supervision of professionally trained 
social workers. The field of social work is ever-enlarging, ever-changing in 
response to new concepts of possible usefulness. Where the sphere of activity 
is of such elasticity, the type of personnel is of prime importance in determin- 
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ing what is done and how it is done. Itis therefore necessary to place our 
social work on a more dignified plane and to demand professional qualifica- 
tions and standards of action on the part of those who choose to enter this new 
profession in the making. 











EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK 
CLIFFORD MANSHARDT 


Tf social work is to be regarded as a profession it must possess a “technique capable of 
communication through an orderly and highly specialized educational discipline.” In this 
article, Dr. Manshardt, the Director of the Tata School, outlines the approach of the demmee 
towards the problem of professional training. 


N both England and America education for social work has passed through 
three stages: training on the job; training classes organized by social 
work agencies, and finally schools of social work of high academic 

standing—either with or without University affiliation in America, and depart- 
ments of social studies connected with the Universities in the United Kingdom. 

In its historical antecedents training for social work differs little from 
that of training for other professions. The young man who wanted to be 
a lawyer, for example, did not enter a law college, but entered the office of an 
older lawyer and acquired the elements of his profession by reading, copying 
briefs and attending court. The would-be doctor became a doctor’s assistant, 
accompanying the older physician on his rounds, learning to compound pills 
and powders, observing operations and finally venturing to pull a tooth or 
extract an appendix on his own responsibility. And so it was with social 
work. Interested individuals became social workers by doing social work, 
either with or without supervision. 

One does not deny that these earlier methods of training did produce a 
number of competent doctors, lawyers and social workers. But in each 
of these groups it has been the practitioners themselves who have recognized 
the weaknesses of apprenticeship training and who have taken the initiative in 
placing professional training,on a more scientific basis. 

The roots of professional training in England are found in training 
classes, offered in the 1890’s by the Women’s University Settlement in 
Southwark. In the United States the first conerete step was taken in 1898, 
when the New York Charity Organization Society organized a summer training 
class in ‘applied philanthropy’’—which in 1904 developed into the New 
York School of Philanthropy, offering systematic instruction in social work for 
a full academic year. 

The first University connection with social training in England dates 
from 1903, when a School of Social Science was established in Liverpool ‘‘ as 
the outcome of arrangements between the University, the Victoria Settlement 
for Women, and the Liverpool Central Relief and Charity Organization 
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Society.’’* Four years later the University of Birmingham instituted a diploma 
course. Once a beginning was made, other universities entered the field but 
up to the First World War progress was slow. 

During the War, the demand for trained workers for the first time 
exceeded the supply and numerous training schemes came into existence. In 
an attempt to co-ordinate these schemes a Joint Social Studies Committee was 
unofficially established for London. ‘‘This Committee organized a conference 
on social training, which by invitation of the Home Secretary met at the 
Home Office in June 1917, and was followed by a second conference on train- 
ing for welfare work in factories, convened by the Home Office and attended 
by representatives of Government departments, employers, labour, welfare 
organizations, as well as university departments for social study. These two 
conferences, which resulted directly in the formation of a Joint University 
Council for Social Studies, carried the training movement a very considerable 
stage forward.’?’ ? 

The first training school with a university affiliation in the United States 
was established in Boston in March 1904, under the joint auspices of Simmons 
College and Harvard University. About the same time announcement was 
made of a two-year course to be given in the autumn of 1904 by the Training 
Centre for Social Workers in the extension department of the University of 
Chicago. This subsequently became the Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy, which was maintained as an independent professional school until 
1920, when it combined with the philanthropic service division of the School 
of Commerce and Administration of the University of Chicago and became the 
Graduate School of Social Service Administration of the University. 

The American Association of Schools of Social Work was organized in 
1919 and ‘* has become in considerable measure a standardizing and accrediting 
agency in its field. Definite standards of organization, of curriculum, and of 
admission and certification of students .. . have been imposed since 1934 upon 
all member schools.’’ * By July 1938 membership in the Association of Schools 
had grown to 35—of which 9 are in state universities; 3 are associated with 
municipal universities; 21 are connected with privately endowed colleges and 
universities, and 2 have no direct university or college affiliation. 

The requirements for admission to American and British Schools of 
Social Work vary. In the United Kingdom, three distinct groups of students are 
recognized: (1) graduates; (2) experienced social workers, generally mature, 
who are not graduates ; (3) matriculate or undergraduate students who desire 

* Macadam, Elizabeth, The Equipment of the Social Worker, p. 33, 

3 Ibid. p. 37. 

® Social Work Year Book, 1939, p. 115, 
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to train for some specific phase of social work for which, given other qualifica- 
tions, a university degree does not appear to be necessary. The length of 
course is generally two years for non-graduates and one year for graduates. 
The practice ordinarily followed is to award certificates to non-graduates and 
diplomas to graduates. 

In the United States the aim is to maintain a graduate standard. At least 
90 per cent of the students admitted toa member school in the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work must have had 3 years of college work 
as a prerequisite. Since October 1, 1939 each member school must provide a 
curriculum of two years of graduate work. 

There is considerable difference in the approach of American and British 
Schools. American Schools reflect their early connection with social work 
agencies and offer many courses in the practice of social work. British Schools, 
on the other hand, devote much more attention to the philosophic background. 

A brief comparison of the types of courses offered in American and 
British Schools will make this point clear. An examination of the catalogues 
of the leading schools or departments in the United Kingdom reveals such 
courses as economics, history, theory and practice of social administration, 
history and methods of social work, political philosophy, psychology, ethics, 
central and local government, public administration, social statistics, industrial 
history, industrial psychology, physiolegy, hygiene, industrial and social 
legislation. The London School of Economics alone, approximates the variety 
of courses offered in American Schools. 

The American Schools of Social Work offer background courses in 
science, economics, industrial problems, psychology, social psychology, socio- 
logy, social philosophy, and social ethics ; orientation courses, such as the 
history of social work and the field of social work; and courses in social prac- 
tice, which make up the bulk of the curriculum. The latter group of courses 
include the administration of social agencies, social case work, child welfare, 
community organization, criminology and probation, group work, social legis- 
lation, public health, medical and hospital social work, psychiatric social work, 
visiting teacher social work, public welfare administration, rural social work, 
and social research. 

Both British and American Schools require a certain amount of practical 
work or field work, under supervision. 

It is not my purpose here to attempt to demonstrate the superiority of 
either British or American Schools. Each national culture tends to develop the 
type of education which is best suited to its own needs. I have presented this 
brief outline of social education abroad as a general background for a study of 
education for social work in our own country. 
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Social work in India, as in other countries, has been in large measure a 
matter of apprentice training. The young social worker has learned from be- 
ing associated with an older worker, or even more commonly by engaging in 
work and acquiring a technique and proficiency through experience. Such 
organized training efforts as have been carried out have been for the most part 
short courses of a very elementary grade. 

The movement for organized training has been most prominent in the 
city of Bombay. For a number of years a Social Training Centre for Women 
has been conducted by a Joint Missionary Committee in close association with 
the University Settlement for Women. Since the entrance qualification is in 
the main a working knowledge of English, the standard of instruction is of 
necessity very elementary. 

The Social Service League, Bombay, offers a series of lectures on social 
subjects during each monsoon season. Admission is open to anyone under- 
standing English. Although a certificate is awarded to students who pass the 
final examination, the most that can be said for the course is that it presents 
at least a partial outline of the field of social work, with particular reference 
to the city of Bombay. 

The newly organized University Settlement in Mysore has started train- 
ing classes for the training of its own workers; while the Children’s Aid 
Society, Bombay, sponsors lectures and study groups for the benefit of its 
voluntary probation staff. 

The roots of graduate study in India are found in an annual series of 
short courses offered by the Nagpada Neighbourhood House, Bombay. For a 
number of years the Neighbourhood House conducted an intensive training 
course of one month’s duration for its own workers and a limited number of 
outside students. The courses were of some value in presenting a point of 
view, but accomplished little else. 

The Director of the Nagpada Neighbourhood House, from his own 
experience, and from intimate association with a large number of social 
agencies in Bombay, came to the conclusion that the standard of social work in 
India could not be raised appreciably until a permanent School of Social Work 
was set up to engage in a continuous study of Indian social problems and to 
offer training for social work on a graduate basis. 

Accordingly in 1935 he approached the Trustees of the Sir Dorabji 
Tata Trust with a scheme for establishing a Graduate School of Social Work 
in Bombay, in co-operation with the Nagpada Neighbourhood House. The 
Trustees of the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust accepted the proposed plan and in June, 
1936, the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social work admitted its first 
class of students. 
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In speaking at the public opening of the Tata School on 2 February, 
1937, Dr. Arthur E. Holt, Professor of Social Ethics in the University 
of Chicago, said: ‘‘I wish to congratulate the Trustees of this School in 
founding a School which roots so thoroughly in ten years of practical ex- 
perience in the city of Bombay. It would be easy to take the advanced ideas 
of modern social work from the West and found a schoo] for their propagation 
and the adventure would probably be as dangerous as it would be useless. But 
it is a different matter to relate such a school to the experience of ten years of 
actual living in the midst of Byculla, colourful with every nationality in the 
Orient, and challenged by every problem with which human nature is puzzled. 
I wish to congratulate the founders of this School for the training of Social 
Workers on locating it in such a place. Here is something more authoritative 
than theory. In the influence of the people who have lived and worked here, 
is a power which will stamp the graduates of this School as most highly 
qualified for lives of usefulness. Mr. Chairman, whatever be the future 
of this School, may I suggest that you ever seek that authority which abides 
in a spirit of service and a deep and profound practical experience ?’’ 

The attempt to root social training in experience has been the guiding 
principle of the Tata School since its inception. As a graduate institution, it 
seeks to maintain a high academic standard, but it also seeks to be eminently 
practical and to apply the best of modern social thought to the solution of our 
present-day social problems. The school recognizes that the cultural, economic 
and social conditions of India differ from those of the West and makes every 
effort to adapt its materials to Indian conditions, and to interpret Indian pro- 
blems in the light of the national social heritage. 

In India, as in the West, the School of Social Work is faced by certain 
fundamental questions. Does social work have a body of knowledge which 
ean be transmitted, and which is basic to social work asa profession? If so, 
what is this knowledge ? Shelby M. Harrison, General Director of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, indicated the confusion among American thinkers when he 
said: ‘ ‘‘I realize that here one runs into an ancient and highly controversial 
subject, on which distinguished educators take opposing views. It is the old 
but perennially revived debate in which one school of thought holds that, in 
educating for intellectual leadership, emphasis should be placed on such subject 
matter as is found in the curriculum of the vocational and professional schools, 
particularly as it relates to the practical affairs outside the university. The 
other holds that ‘the primary object of the university course of study should 
be to give the student a grasp of the theory of the discipline,’ to give him the 
principles of the subject, to increase ‘the extent to which men are rational,’ 

* Pamphlet, Graduate Study in Social Work, 1939, pp, 7-8, 
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This second school would exclude the mere effort to familiarize students :‘with 
professional practices’ which ‘emphasize immediate utility’ unless the purpose 
for which such material or action were ‘studied or taught would be to increase 
our understanding of that action and what it implies’.’’ 

In actual practice, as we have seen, American schools offer both types of 
courses, and both types of courses appear to me to be essential, 

As we in the Tata School] faced the question as to what subjects should 
be taught, it appeared to us that at least four general divisions were required 
to meet our present Indian situation. 

Ideally, every student entering a Graduate School of Social Work should 
have a collegiate background of social science study. He should have a 
knowledge of anthropology, revealing the ways in which man has adjusted 
himself during the long human struggle. He should be familiar with social 
origins, if for no other reason than to be aware of the developmental nature 
of ideas and institutions and to challenge the attitude of mind which regards 
the customary as fixed and immutable. He should have a knowledge of social 
structure as revealed by sociology. He should be at home in philosophic 
thought and in the pages of history and should test new ideas in the light of 
that which has gone before. Since alarge number of social problems have 
their origin in the economic order, the student in a School of Social Work 
should have a sound knowledge of economic principles. Living in a State, he 
should know the fundamental obligations of the State to its citizens. And 
finally, since social work is concerned with people, the social worker should 
have an insight into the nature of human nature and an understanding of the 
springs of behaviour, as revealed by biological and psychological study. 

Such a preliminary preparation I would regard as the ideal, but unfor- 
tunately the ideal is far removed from reality. The Tata School has no dearth 
of applicants for admission, but the collegiate background of the applicants is 
almost entirely a literary one... It is the rare prospective student who presents 
college credits in any branch of the social sciences. As a result we are compel- 
led to offer certain elementary courses to enable the student to carry on his 
later studies with understanding. We designate these courses as pre-profess- 
ional and include in this group: social origins, general sociology, social 
economies and social psychology. 

A second group of courses might be described as orientation courses, 
disclosing the general field of social work. Since the family is the basic 
social institution, and since the preservation of wholesome family life is the 
primary social problem, we begin with a course on the family and follow this 
with a study of child psychology. Social work deals in large measure with 
deviations from normal and hence we regard it as essential that the social 
3 
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worker should understand the processes of normal human development and the 
ways in which behaviour is modified in the family and wider relationships. In 
order that the social worker in India may know the course of social develop- 
ment in other lands and in the past, we introduce a study of historical 
backgrounds, which is followed by two courses explaining the nature of Indian 
social problems. Since India is predominantly a rural country, an attempt is 
made to study the villager in his natural environment and to discover sound 
principles for village improvement. The course also considers the situations 
and problems which arise from rural-urban contacts, and those problems which 
confront the villager as he leaves the village to become a city labourer. The 
nature of Indian industry, and the urban worker in his urban environment are 
dealt with in two courses devoted to these particular subjects. The relation of 
the State to social work is revealed in an analysis of the social functions 
of Government and a survey of the development of social legislation. An 
attempt is made to discover the ethical bases of social work and social action 
through the study of social ethies. 

A third group of courses deal with the practice of social work. Starting 
with the individual who has not achieved a satisfactory adjustment to life, the 
processes of generic social case work are discussed, and the social case work 
method is applied to specific fields, particularly those relating to family and 
child welfare. The Tata School recognizes the contributions of mental 
hygiene and psychiatry and endeavours to familiarize its students with the role 
of the social worker in the practical utilization of the principles of mental 
hygiene. The Child Guidance Clinic of the School offers a laboratory where 
class room teaching can be linked up with actual practice. Other applications 
of case work which are specifically emphasized are medical social work, visiting 
teacher social work, and social case work in connection with probation and 
parole. The Tata School feels that it has a responsibility to acquaint its 
students with social case work practice in other lands, even though all phases 
of such work may not be immediately practicable in India. A Graduate 
School of Social Work must look ahead as well as training for the immediate 
present. 

Closely allied to social case work, and of vital importance to present-day 
India, is the study of juvenile delinquency and its treatment. Whereas in an 
earlier day the causation of delinquency was expressed almost entirely in en- 
vironmental terms such as poverty and bad housing, today we have a clearer 
understanding of the psychological factors involved. And with this under- 
standing there has come a new conception regarding the philosophy of juvenile 
delinquency, juvenile courts and treatment procedure. Since our approach to 
delinquency in India is in its infancy, it is imperative that the cocial worker 
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should have such an understanding of the problem as to be able to share in 
directing the future course of development in a scientific manner. 

On the border line between case work and group work is personnel ad- 
ministration in industry. In India, asin the West, the first social workers 
attached to industrial establishments concerned themselves with what is known 
as ‘‘ welfare work,’’ consisting in the main of the provision of better sanitary 
and working conditions within the establishment, and external attention to 
housing, recreation, medical relief and education. Today the work of a labour 
officer has become much more technical and demands a sound knowledge of the 
newer developments in the field of labour relationships and a knowledge of the 
case work approach in dealing with individual problems. The School of Social 
Work in India has here almost a virgin field for development. 

Still under the head of social work practice, but following the group 
work method of approach, rather than the case work method, are the courses 
dealing specifically with the organization of social welfare activities, where the 
student is introduced to such topies as leadership; the organization and conduct 
of welfare centres and social settlements ; the organization of recreational 
activities, boys and girls clubs and youth service agencies, and the all-import- 
ant subject for India—adult education. 

The question of how extensive a programme of social research can be 
earried out in a School of Social Work is still a mooted one. If the faculty of 
the School is drawn from social work practitioners burdened with agency 
duties, it is quite probable that little attention will be given to research work. 
But if, on the other hand, the faculty is a full-time group, with its schedule 
arranged so as to provide time both for personal research and the direction of 
student research, there is no reason why the School of Social Work cannot 
fulfil a research function. 

The Tata School follows the latter policy. The teaching schedule of the 
faculty is arranged so that each member may have time to devote to a first hand 
study of Indian social problems. As a matter of fact, the pioneering of a social 
studies curriculum in India is itself a major piece of research, as it is quite 
impossible to reproduce Western experience without submitting it to a great 
amount of critical analysis and scrutinising each subject in the light of Indian 
conditions. The fact that the Tata School, while still in its infancy, saw fit 
to establish The Indian Journal of Social Work for the encouragement of 
original research is concrete evidence of its interest in this subject. 

It is not expected that every graduate of the Tata School will be a research 
scholar, but we do try to familiarise each student with the scientific method of 
approach—offering a fourth group of courses dealing with the principles of 
social investigation and introducing the student to the fundamentals of social 
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statistics. Each student must submit a thesis in partial fulfilment of the 
requirements of the diploma. The purpose of the thesis is not primarily to 
make an original contribution to the field of social knowledge, but to assure us 
that the student understands the techniques of social research and has a 
background which will enable him to make further and more significant con- 
tributions as he matures in years and experience. 

The final requirement of the Tata School is that each student shall do a 
certain amount of field work in connection with some social agency in 
Bombay. The problem here is to introduce the student to social work under 
actual field conditions and at the same time to make certain that he actually 
profits by the experience. Unfortunately, the number of social agencies to 
which students can be sent with profit is still limited. We do not have the 
problem which is met with in the West, of well-organized social agencies 
tending to require too much of the students’ time, to the detriment of their 
class room studies. The field work experiences of the students are co-ordinat- 
ed in a field work seminar, where problems from the field are discussed in the 
light of the total group experience. 

Our own answer to the question as to what should be taught in a Graduate 
School of Social Work may be summarized as follows : 

(1) The student should have a knowledge of backgrounds, including 
both a knowledge of social structure and of springs of human behaviour. 

(2) He should be introduced to the tield of social work as a whole, and 
should be helped to build up a philosophy which will enable him to see the 
place of social work in the social process and the relation of his own work to 
the people and institutions who compose the social whole. 

(3) Heshould acquire a knowledge of particular techniques which 
will enable him to identify and deal efficiently with cases of deviation from 
normal. 

(4) He should recognize the value of the scientific method of approach 
to social problems and should acquire habits of accuracy of observation and of 
expression. 

To accomplish these aims successfully I would feel that the School of 
Social Work must be of graduate grade. Undergraduate training of an ele- 
mentary level may introduce the student to some of the techniques of social 
work, but it cannot give him the basic equipment which will enable him to 
understand social problems and to be a reliable interpreter of social pheno- 
mena. And the School of Social Work must look forward to turning out not 
merely practitioners, but social students who have the training essential to 
cope with the many social disabilities which confront us in India today. 

A major problem which confronts us is how much time should be devot- 
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ed to academic social study. In the beginning the Tata School arranged its 
programme for 12 hours of classroom instruction per week, for two academic 
years. But as time went on we were forced to recognize the inadequacy of the 
background of our students and to increase the number of weekly classroom 
hours from 12 to 16. In our set-up, which stresses a large amount of collateral 
reading, 16 hours is a very heavy schedule. There appear, however, to be 
but two remedies for the situation: (1) to urge the Universities to introduce 
social studies into the undergraduate curriculum, so that the prospective 
graduate student will have completed his background courses, and (2) to 
extend the period of graduate training to a third year. The latter suggestion 
is under consideration, but as yet no decision has been made in the matter. 

The question as to whether the School of Social Work should be affil- 
iated to the University raises a number of problems. There can be no doubt 
but that ultimately such affiliation is desirable. The question is at what stage 
this affiliation should be brought about. My personal view is that just as in 
England and America the first Schools of Social Work were of an experimental 
nature and directed by practical social workers, so in India we need to pass 
through a period of experimentation before settling upon a rigid syllabus for 
inclusion in the University curriculum. There is danger in attempting to 
standardize social training at too early a stage in its development. LEx- 
perimentation should be carried on in many parts of India to determine what 
type of studies will best meet the actual needs of the situation. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ Can India afford to maintain professional 
social workers ?’’ we can but reply, ‘‘ India cannot afford not to maintain 
professional social workers.’’ The magnitude of our social problems demands 
a trained professional group, and the development of such a group is certain to 
reduce both the human wastage and the financial wastage which comes from 
endeavouring to cope with situations of which one does not have adequate 
understanding. 

As I look into the future I visualize a considerable extension of the 
social activities of the Provincial Governments. But such extension cannot 
take place unless trained men and women are available to plan and carry out 
the programmes. The School of Social Work has here two responsibilities : (1) 
to persuade governments of the need for the extension of social services, and 
(2) to provide governments with the technical staff essential to their successful 
operation. 

The School of Social Work has the further duty of maintaining close 
touch with private social agencies. The School must lead—certainly ! But its 
leadership must not be so far ahead of accepted practice that those whom we 
wish to have as followers cannot see the leaders because of the dust cloud of 
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confusion and misunderstanding which separates the School from the Agency. 
A School of Social Work, no less than an Agency, cannot exist unless it 
serves. And it cannot serve unless it has the confidence of its constituency. 
In the present state of Indian affairs we are all learners together, and it is in 
that spirit that we approach our task. 
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THE PLACE OF RESEARCH IN SOCIAL WORK 
P.M. TITUS 


“Tt is only by research,” says Dr. Titus, “that we discover the basic fundamental 
problems of society. Search for the ‘ lost sheep’ leads us to the discovery of the traps and 
abysses in the pastures of buman life. This discovery through research compels us to make 
the pasture safe lest any more sheep get lost. Thus ameliorative social work through research 
becomes preventive social work.” 


Dr. Titus is Lecturer in Social Work in the Tata School. 


66 W*: should we take courses in Social Statistics and Methods of Social 
Investigation? We are not going to do social research. We are 
going to be social workers,’’ protest some students when they 

enter our School. With the organization of social work in India what it is 
today, and since the student has no idea of the importance of social research 
in social work, the protest is at least excusable. A good heart and a heavy 
purse are still supposed to be the only prerequisites for social work. People 
in other countries have held similar views, and it has only been after decades of 
experience that the importance of research has come to be recognized. 

In the United States, for instance, we notice that organized social work 
passed through different progressive stages. Generally speaking, the trends in 
social work in America have been : first, the attack on concrete problems of 
human distress; second, a change of emphasis from amelioration to prevention; 
third, a programme which embraced both, but enlarged its scope to include 
constructive activities for the entire community. The methods adopted at each 
stage of development reveal the knowledge gained by experience and the pro- 
gress made in the administration of social work. 

Beginning with the eighteen seventies, we find the first decade as the 
Era of Big Buildings to replace the old almshouses, and render specialized 
services to the insane, the dependent, and delinquent children. The main con- 
cern in the second decade was that of administration of charity institutions. 
The third decade shifted emphasis to a demand for trained social workers. 
The fourth decade marked a radical departure. Heredity and personal charac- 
teristics of clients were hitherto relied on as causes of social breakdown. 
Increasing attention now came to be given to the social environment. The 
fifth decade, 1914 to 1924, saw the definite expression of self-consciousness and 
self-criticism on the part of social workers. Social workers had been practi- 
tioners in a field of emergencies ; now they became analytical, searching for 
causes and methodology. The sixth decade, beginning with 1924, has been 
called the Era of Research. Its chief characteristic was a change in attitude. 
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On the one hand, growing out of the common background of social case work, 
we note an intensive specialization; on the other hand, the growth of scientific 
scepticism. Social workers realized the wisdom in the old saying ‘‘look before 
you leap.’’ There was to be a survey made before any new project was started. 
‘‘Uplifters’’ with readymade programs of “‘social reform’’ to meet conditions 
of whose causes they had not the slightest understanding, began to be out of 
vogue. Social diagnosis through research was accepted as as valid and indis- 
pensable a pre-requisite in social work as medical diagnosis based on research 
had come to be accepted in the medical world. Thus, only after halfa century 
of cumulative experience in social work did social research gain recognition as 
an indispensable factor in social work. 

Today research work is carried on by private agencies, universities and 
schools of social work, research foundations, governmental committees and 
commissions, and public welfare organizations, with the end in view of making 
social work effective and efficient. America with her characteristic eagerness 
to pioneer and also to accept new inventions and techniques of social useful- 
ness has been developing and extending social welfare activities on the basis 
of the findings of preliminary scientific social research. 

What is social research? Research as defined by Webster’s Inter- 

ational Dictionary is ‘‘ careful or diligent search.’’ It is a studious inquiry 
or examination—a critical and exhaustive investigation or experimentation 
having for its aim the discovery of new facts and their correct interpretation, 
the revision of accepted conclusions, theories or laws, in the light of newly 
discovered facts, or the practical applications of such new or revised conclu- 
sions. Research primarily is fact-finding which helps one to get a complete 
picture, to make comparisons and to discover causal linkage of facts. Each by 
itself or all of them are indispensable for efficient social work. If we review 
the stream of studies which issues from the research bureaus associated with 
social work, we find that they, fall into several classified groups. They are in 
the main inventories of social machinery, delineation of social problems, 
continuous measures of incidence, studies of techniques, working demonstra- 
tions, demographic studies and studies of causation. Social research helps us 
to get a gestaltian picture of social problems and leads us to more concerted 
intelligent action in the solution of those problems. 

It is generally by starting out to do something for the poor maladjusted 
members of society that we recognize the need for more work. Effective social 
work often tends to produce the need for more social work. As one social 
worker remarked, “‘It seems almost as if one institution is no sooner establish- 
ed than it develops the need for another.’’ In the process of rendering some 
ameliorative services to,meet the immediate needs of some clients, we recognize 
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the wide range of needs and causes of suffering. To secure permanent results, 
we search for the causes and thus extend the range of services. Itis only by 
research that we discover the basic fundamental problems of society. Search 
for the ‘‘lost sheep’’ leads us to the discovery of the traps and abysses in the 
pastures of human life. This discovery through research compels us to 
make the pasture safe lest any more sheep get lost. Thus ameliorative social 
work through research becomes preventive social work. 

So far we have been discussing the place of research in regard to the 
discovery and analysis of social problems. But within the field of social work 
itself, we find the necessity for research, due to the divided and confused 
status of social work on account of the diversities in contemporary social work. 

The significant diversities are observable in three spheres, namely, in 
(a) the modes or methods utilized in reconditioning human behaviour; (b) the 
goals, objectives, or ends on behalf of which social work makes its claims; and 
(¢) combinations of the above two which emanate as philosophic concepts. 

Social workers, when observed at work, appear to employ the following 
modes or methods in reconditioning and redirecting the behaviour of their 
clients *: 

(1) Techniques, methods, devices, skills, or methods which may be 
designated as administrative, managerial, authoritative, manipula- 
tive and legalistic—in terms of human relations such modes may be 
viewed as being primarily coercive. 

(2) Modes which appear to appeal to divine sanctions and may, there- 
fore, be designated as religious or mystical. 

(3) Modes which strive for readjustment by means of objectifying moti- 
vations and achieving insights for the unadjusted individual by 
means of the discipline of mental hygiene. 

(4) Modes which assume a confidential and friendly relationship bet- 
ween the worker and the client and which assume the character of 
a counseling procedure. 

(5) Modes which strive for intellectual understanding and rationaliza- 
tion of the situation leading to the formulation of altered desires 
and purposes, new ways of behaving, and new projects for life- 
situations; this mode is primarily educative. 

(6) Modes which assume the nature of experimentation without precon- 
ceived objectives in which the consequences of trial and error 
determine ensuing steps in the treatment process. 

Not only do these modes reveal a lack of unity, but there are contradict- 

* Cf. Eduard C. Lindeman : “ Basic Unities in Social Work,” National Conference of 

Social Work, 1934, pp. 504 ff, 
a 
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ory elements as well. The coercive and educative modes, for example, are, 
mutually exclusive. For efficiency, social work must travel in a unifying 
direction, and there should be a guiding principle with respect to the methods 
used in conditioning behaviour. 

In regard to objectives of social work also there are many diversities. 
Among the spokesmen and in the literature of social work one discovers the 
following goals. The function of social work is to— 

(1) Re-establish the unadjusted individual as a functioning unit in 

society. 

(2) Cure (or rid) the individual of his physical, mental or social defects. 

(3) Furnish the handicapped individual with the necessities of life. 

(4) Remove the individual from his social environment in order to 
(a) protect society; (b) establish new behaviour patterns; or (c) to 
punish him. 

(5) Alter the environment in such manner as to make it more suitable 
for those who cannot under existing circumstances maintain them- 
selves economically or sustain themselves as personalities. 

(6) Improve standards of living in general by means of a more equit- 
able distribution of wealth, or in particular by rendering such 
services as are implied in better health services, housing, etc. 

(7) Organize communities, or groups within communities, for purposes 
of (a) self-determination or (b) planning. 

(8) Reform legal structures and functions in the interest of human 
welfare. 

(9) Facilitate and implement social change on one or all of the following 
levels: (a) inereased institutional flexibility in terms of changing 
human needs; (0) increased cultural emphasis (social values) in 
relation to civilization (technology); (c) enhanced opportunities 
for progressively minded individuals to function without restraints; 
(d) destruction of the existing socio-economic order by constitu- 
tional or revolutionary means in order to make way for the socialized 
state. 

Is there any other contemporary profession which functions on behalf 
of as many varied ends or purposes? It may be said in extenuation of this 
situation that social work operates with the most diverse, complicated, and 
subtle material and that it might therefore be expected that its goals should 
represent a wide diversity. But does this relieve its leaders of the responsibility 

for formulating a satisfactory guiding principle ? 

As a result of the combination of items in the foregoing classifications 
of methods and goals, there have emanated diverse philosophies which : 
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a (1) Advocate the complete abolition of all private organizations and 
agencies of social work; this means that all social work should be 
conducted under the auspices of governmental units, and should be 
financed through taxation. 

Insist that the primary character of relationship between the social 
worker and the client shall be one of passivity, on the one hand, or 
dynamies, on the other. 

(3) Describe the outlines of social work in terms of phychiatry, on the 

one hand, or of sociology, on the other. 

(4) Delimit the field of social work to the diagnosis and treatment of 

unadjusted persons; within this restricted sphere social work is to 
be thought of as being primarily a method and a function and not a 
** cause’ or a reform. 

(5) Deseribe the function of social work in positive and preventive 

terms. 

Thus even in relation to its rationale, we find diversity. But in spite 
of all these diversities, social work goes on functioning, the demand for its 
services continues to increase, and its importance in any scheme of human 
welfare is more and more recognized by larger numbers of people. 

The demand for increased social work means that there is great need for 
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} such services. The diversity and confusion indicate that such services as are 
rendered today are not as effective and efficient as they ought to be. There is 
j so much waste of energy and different groups with different ideologies are 


pulling in different directions. To bring about unity and dynamism, there is 
urgent need for doing research in various spheres. We have to re-examine 
(a) the basic categories of social work ; (0) the basic relationships which may 
§ exist. between social workers and their clients ; (c) the current diversities with 
respect to method and goal; and (d) project certain long-term and ideal con- 
cepts of social progress. 








(a) Re-examination of the Basic Categories of Social Work 


Re-examination of the basie categories of social work involves consider- 

ation of : 

(1) Societal Forms and Institutions. —How flexible are existing societal 
forms and institutions? To what extent do existing social forms 
meet contemporary human needs ? 

(2) Personality.—What are the latent capacities of personality ? What 
degree of flexibility may be expected of personality (human nature )? 
Are the present ‘‘traits’’ of personality coloured by the prevailing 

society and its values ? 
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The Social Sciences. —W hat basic information is available concern- 

ing societal forms, personality, and the inter-relations between the 

two ? What basic information is lacking ? To what extent must the 

social sciences be interpreted in terms of changing human needs and 

aspirations ? 

Re-examination of the Basic Relationships between Social Workers and 
Their Clients 


A re-examination of the basic relationships between social workers and 
their clients involves consideration of : 


(1) 


(4) 


The Process of Accommodation.—To what extent do we live in a 
determined world in which the best we can do is to accommodate 
ourselves to the situation without being able to alter the situation 
itself ? 

The Process of Adaptation.—In what sense may it be said that we 
adapt ourselves to situations by altering the situations? What are 
the principal areas of social adaptation ? 

The Process of Adjustment.—If accommodation and adaptation may 
be regarded as descriptive of relations between man and his en- 
vironment, or between man and man, on the level of parts or parti- 
culars, is it valid to assume that adjustment is always a relation to 
the whole? Is social work concerned primarily with accommodation, 
adaptation or adjustment ? To what wholes does social work aim to 
adjust ? Is the relation between the social worker and the client a 
true social whole ? What generalized social wholes seem to be suit- 
able as long-term goals for social work ? 

The Distinction between Mechanistic and Organic Human Relation- 
ships.—In a mechanistic relationship between two persons one 
dominates and the other submits. The type pattern of mechanistic 
human relationship is that of master and slave. In organic human 
relationships two or more persons collaborate on behalf of a common 
purpose or goal. To what extent is the relationship between social 
worker and client mechanistic or organic ? What are the possibili- 
ties of increasing the organic content in worker-client relation- 
ships ? 


(c) Re-examination of Current Diversities with respect to Method and Goal 


Re-examination of the current diversities in methods and goals is to be 
done in the light of general principles arrived at, in the fields of basic cate- 
gories, basic relationships and ideal concepts of social progress. Methods are 
only techniques for the realization of the ideal or the goal. The flexibility of 
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methods in social work is as vital and inevitable as in any other field of social 
activity. 


' (d) The Projection of Long-term and Ideal Conceptions of Social Progress 


The projection of long-term and ideal conceptions of social progress 
involves : 
(1) The formulation of a guiding principle with respect to method. If the 
modes of conditioning human behaviour were arranged in a graded 
series, social workers should be able to indicate the direction in 
which future emphasis is to be exerted. Coercion certainly belongs 
at the bottom of such a scale, and education belongs at the top. 
The formulation of a guiding principle with respect to goals. If, again, 
the various goals in social work were placed within a graded scale, 
it should become apparent that social work is travelling in a given 
direction. Here again the rehabilitation of unadjusted individuals 
should be at the bottom of such a series and habit-changing in the 
direction of socialization at the top. Too much emphasis on re- 
habilitation of unadjusted persons to the so-called ‘* normal stream 
of life’’ means that we are taking for granted that there is nothing 
wrong with the social order as such. That means that social 
workers are taking for granted the status quo and social work be- 
comes mere benevolent charity. A prophet is as much unadjusted 
as acriminal. Both rebel against the social order, the difference 
being that the former is creative while the latter is destructive. Re- 
habilitation of the prophet to the ‘‘ normal stream of life’’ will be 
a social loss. 
The envisagement of a changed social order in which the ‘‘ good life’? 
becomes a realizable potentiality for all individuals who are capable or 
willing to work. This is an area of great perplexity. At this point 
the social worker is called upon to utilize his imagination, to con- 
struct an ideal image of a better world, a new social whole toward 
which men’s energies may be directed. But he is confronted with 
ready-made images, conceptions of a new world to which millions 
have given their allegiance. The strategic choice is being made 
everywhere, and it has become imperative that everyone makes his 
choice. But the alternatives, as at present set forth, are none too 
congenial to many. 
For the refinement of techniques, for the formulation of guiding 
principles, and for giving a rationale to social work, social research has be- 
come indispensable. Rough and ready methods adopted on the basis of mere 
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kindly impulses are ineffective and harmful. Methods developed on the basis 
of facts and careful scientific research are the only efficient ones. Speculative 
philosophy cannot give us a basic unifying rationale. ‘‘What ought to be’’ 
at one time should be decided upon on the basis of ‘‘ what is possible’’ at 
that time, and ‘‘ what can be’’ if conditions are changed. Then social work 
will become a profession dedicated to progress itself, when it will become an 
instrument of social justice on its lowest level and of social change on its 
highest. 

Granted the great need and importance of social research in social work, 
toward what problems should it be directed and how should it be organized ? 

Research should study needs, services and organization. If social work 
programmes are designed to meet a wide variety of needs in a community, and 
to. do so in the most efficient and satisfactory manner, it becomes necessary to 
determine how extensive these needs are and to what extent they are being 
met by existing agencies. It becomes relevant to inquire how the needs arise, 
whether they are increasing or decreasing, and how they are responding to 
treatment. Most of these matters are not known with sufficient detail and 
accuracy to permit precise planning. It is axiomatic therefore that several 
varieties of research are essential to any real planning of social-work 
programmes. 

The following classes of research may be recognized as essential to any 
thorough-going planning activity for the totality of a community’s social-work 
programme : 

(1) Description and Measurement of Social Conditions and Needs.\—An 
agency may be thoroughly familiar with the number and characteristics of the 
persons it serves but quite uncertain as to how large a portion of the whole 
community problem they represent. If we follow up the family history of a 
juvenile delinquent, we are sure to discover many pathological conditions 
which will need attention if we are to check other children of the family and 
community from becoming delinquents. If case-histories are made of the beg- 
gars in our city, we will be able to measure the need for family assistance 
which alone will rehabilitate the individual beggar and his family. Such stu- 
dies will give us a total picture of the variety of needs and will help us plan 
programmes of activities. 

(2) Discovery of Trends and Prediction of Future Conditions and Needs.— 
It is probably more important to gauge trends than to measure the need for a 
particular service. A pragmatic trial-and-error approach may be made in 
administering programmes to meet present needs. But planning for the future 
necessitates some anticipation of the changes which will occur. Unless this 
expectation is valid, the outcome of planning may actually be worse than that 
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of working only from day to day with no thought of the future. Trends in 
population growth, death-rate according to age groups, population movement 
within a city and from village to city and vice versa, are all highly significant 
in the planning of social work. Take for instance the social-work programmes 
of the Parsee community in Bombay. Numerous children’s institutions, schools, 
relief agencies, housing colonies, ete., are at work to render aid to the needy 
members of the community. Even though no thorough study has been so far 
made in regard to the community in relation to the sex ratio, marriages, 
number of children and old people, the general trends are believed to be fewer 
marriages, decreasing number of children and a continued increase of the 
aged. These trends are of tremendous significance for the planning of 
children’s institutions, schools, relief agencies, old-age assistance, and housing 
programmes. To build sckools and orphanages and other institutions in the 
expectation of a continuance of past rates of growth in the child population 
would be folly. Planning for the future should be done on the basis of a 
thorough study of the trends in the growth of the community. Forecasting and 
prediction are hazardous pursuits; but the necessity of planning ahead compels 
one to utilize all that research can provide in mapping future conditions and 
needs. 

(3) Measuring Available Resources and the Volume of Service Performed 
by Existing Agencies.—A precise picture of needs is rather futile without the 
related picture of available resources with which they may be met. Research 
is badly needed to establish really meaningful units in terms of which it will 
be possible to measure service for planning purposes. At present, statistics 
usually refer to the number of persons and families served rather than the 
precise volume of service, in standard units, which the reporting agency has 
given to these cases. This type of statistics becomes absurd in the hands of 
some agencies which count each person entering the front door or each indivi- 
dual participating in the various activities, thereby arriving at a six or seven 
digit total of “‘ aggregate attendance ’’—a figure whijch is more meaningful in 
relation to the wear and tear on the door and threshold than in terms of the 
service which the agency is organized to perform. As contributors demand 
to know what the community receives for what it gives, and how much social 
service really costs, necessity will compel the development of adequate 
service accounting. It is an ironic contrast in social work that organizations 
almost universally employ book-keepers, accountants, and auditors to account 
for the funds they expend ; but they hesitate to employ competent social 
statisticians to account for the services they perform—the end toward which 
the funds are but means. 

(4) Analysis of Agency Organization, Policies, Methods of Work, and 
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Inter-Relationships.—Given a fair picture of needs and available resources, it 
remains to determine how effectively resources are applied to needs. Does each 
agency have a clearcut function? Is its form of organization suitable and 
are its policies appropriate to effective performance of this function? Are 
its methods of work efficient ? Is it properly related to other agencies for 
teamwork in meeting the whole catalogue of community needs? On all these 
points research may provide a necessary basis for planning the development 
and readjustment of social-work programmes. 

If social work programmes are to be administered in a eeneatity 
effective manner, therefore, it is essential that they be planned on a basis of 
adequate knowledge of existing needs, trends and changes in need, available 
services and resources, and the organization and functioning of the agencies 
of the community in applying resources to needs. This knowledge will start 
with the fund of experience which social work has accumulated, but it will 
require amplification, supplementing, and correction by the result of reliable 
social research. 

How shall research be conducted to provide the necessary basis for planning 
social-work programmes 1—The experience of several communities where social 
work and research have been carried on, on a much wider and well organized 
scale than here in India, would seem to support a number of principles which 
may be summarized here : 

(1) In a process of planning, research is only one of several steps. It 
should be preceded by discussion and exploration sufficient to delimit a field 
or problem to be studied and to produce agreement that it should be studied. 
There should be a measure of willingness on the part of all concerned to accept 
and follow out in action such valid conclusions as the research project may 
produce. 

(2) A community should understand that good research requires time 
and technical skill beyond that which agency executives and staff members 
usually can bring to it. It also proceeds best by a process of accumulating 
results, building one study upon another, and developing in a central source 
materials and tools which are useful to a considerable number and variety of 
separate investigations. This leads to the employment of one or more persons 
who are trained and experienced in research, and to the establishing of a re- 
search bureau or department in some organization which represents the com- 
munity—a university, school of social work, public welfare department, or 
council of social agencies. 

(3) While separate research personnel and facilities are desirable, this 
does not mean that directors, executives, and committee members are to come 
and place an order for a piece of research, and months later come and receive a 
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neatly wrapped package. Research must involve considerable co-operative 
interplay between consumer and producer. An intelligent and interested 
clientele is essential to the usefulness of research. One great advantage in 
organizing a council of social agencies and establishing a research department 
as an adjunct to it is that it will provide opportunities for educating people 
in the use of research and co-operating in community planning. Not every 
study need be made by a research bureau. Many valuable studies may be 
undertaken by professional social workers and laymen, especially if they have 
the benefit of consultation with research experts. Out of such studies there 
may grow larger projects of wider community significance to be undertaken by 
a special research organization. 

(4) A great deal of the work involved in research will probably continue 
to be performed by social agencies in the course of their regular activities. 
Research workers must depend upon the case-record material, agency statistics, 
and other data recorded, or assembled by each agency for its own work. 
Usually these materials are produced for other uses than research and conclusions 
drawn from such by-product records may not be reliable. If high-grade 
research is to be had as a basis for planning social-work programmes, social 
agencies must correct and improve their record systems to meet the more 
exacting requirements of the use to which they will be put. 

(5) Finally, the burden of interpreting and applying the results of 
social research must be borne in part, but only in part, by the research person- 
nel. The application of knowledge to the solution of problems is not always a 
simple, straightforward procedure. It frequently requires all that the skill and 
viewpoint of the expert can add to the skill and viewpoint of the administrator, 
professional worker, and board member. In their mutual consultation a better- 
integrated result may be obtained. All parties should be ready to reconsider 
their conclusions in the light of the developing discussion. In such a relation- 
ship, research may be made a very effective basis for the administration and 
planning of social work. 

The magnitude and complexity of social work today and its greater 
concern with basic social factors and economic processes, as well as with plan- 
ning for the whole community, calls for separate research activity by a 
specially qualified personnel provided with ample facilities. The recommenda- 
tion of the Central Advisory Educational Board to organize such a social 
research department is commendable. Planning of social work on the basis of 
the findings of such social research will be the beginning of a new era in the 
field of social work in India. 

In India as elsewhere, the task is to embody the human values realist- 
ically in our social aims, The ‘good society’’ is to be increasingly realized 
5 
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and scientific methods are to be used in the realization of this ever-receding 
dream. Despite all evidences to the contrary one may venture to share the 
faith and promise of Professor John Dewey when he asks us to believe: 


‘In spite of all the record of the past, the great scientific revolution 
is still to come. It will ensue when men collectively and co-operatively 
organize their knowledge for application to achieve and make secure 
social values ; when they systematically use scientific procedures for 
the control of human relationships and the direction of the social 
effects of our vast technological machinery. Great as have been the 
social changes of the last century, they are not to be compared with 
those which will emerge when our faith in scientific method is made 
manifest in social works. We are living in a period of depression. The 
intellectual function of trouble is to lead men to think. The depres- 
sion is a small price to pay if it induces us to think about the cause of 
the disorder, confusion, and insecurity which are outstanding traits of 
our social life. If we do not go back to their cause, namely, our 
halfway, and accidental use of science, mankind will pass through 
depressions, for they are the graphic record of our unplanned social 
life. The story of the achievement of science in physical control is 
evidence of the possibility of control in social affairs. It is our human 
intelligence and human courage which are on trial; it is incredible 
that men who have brought the technique of physical discovery, inven- 
tion, and use to such a pitch of perfection will abdicate in the face of 
the infinitely more important human problem.’’ ? 


* War has superseded the depression since Dewey spoke, It has become all the more 


imperative to hold on to the faith expressed above. 
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THE ROLE OF SOCIAL WORK IN EDUCATION 
KATAYUN H. CAMA 


“The crucial problem in India for our generation,” says Dr, Cama, “is the reconstruc- 
tion of traditional beliefs and inherited political, economic and social principles to the pat- 
tern of life implicit in our emerging industrial conditions, Such a reconstruction is essentially 
a socio-educational task and the school must orient its curriculum to the society that is now 
evolving.” 


Dr. Miss Cama is Psychologist in the Child Guidance Clinic of the Tata School. 


it will be well for us to take cognizance of the changing character of 

socio-economie life in a rapidly changing world and to redefine the terms 
in the light of these changing concepts. Time was—and stillis in most edu- 
cational institutions in India—when education was synonymous with the cram- 
ming of text-books, the mastery of subject matter and the securing of degrees 
or diplomas with complete disregard for the child, the individual, the personality 
or the process of growth. Social work, similarly, was of a pseudo-philanthropie 
or sentimental nature calculated more toward easing the conscience of the 
benefactor than toward remedying social ills or bettering the lot of the 
unfortunate recipient of the charitable doles. These narrow emphases need to 
be corrected and the tremendously broadened present-day concepts of education 
and social work need to be considered if the values inherent in education are to 
be recognized in their bearing upon sociological problems. 

As early as 1902 John Dewey drew the attention of educationists to the 
shifting of the centre of gravity from the text-book to the child. He did not 
merely formulate a philosophical statement of the new values in education but 


virtually led the way to change in practice when he wrote : 

The child is the starting point, the centre and the end. His development, his 
growth is the ideal. It alone furnishes the standard. To the growth of the child all studies 
are subservient; they are the instruments valued as they serve the needs of growth, Personali- 
ty, character, is more than subject matter. Not knowledge or information but self-realization 
is the goal. To possess all the world of knowledge and lose one’s own self is as awful a state 
in education as in religion Moreover, subject matter can never be got into the child from 
without, Learning is active. It involves the reaching out of the mind. It involves organic 
assimilation, starting from within, Literally, we must take our stand with the child and our 
departure from him. It is he and not the subject matter which determines both the quality 
and the quantity of learning. ! 


According to this functional and dynamic concept the task of educa- 
tion becomes immeasurably broader than merely drilling pupils to pass 
examinations. In effect, education becomes the process by which the child 

* The Child and the Curriculum, p. 13. 


B icwin attempting to deal with the relation of social work to education, 
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learns to adjust his desires to his environment and the school becomes the 
social organ which society has created to assist in that process. Thus the 
school subjects are not the end but the instruments which develop the know- 
ledge or skill by means of which growth in the capacity to adjust is made 
possible, and educational method becomes the technique by which the instruc- 
tional time is actively and effectively employed to enable the child to go about 
the task of meeting difficulties and making adjustments, that is, achieving 
a more effective transfer. 

If the needs of a child or individual are constantly thwarted, maladjust- 
ment is the natural consequence. If, however, the school and society are able 
so to regulate themselves that the basic needs of the child or individual are 
satisfied, that he may with reasonable effort attain the desired objectives, the 
chances will be so much the greater that he will himself become a normally 
developed contributor to the society of which he is an integral part. From 
this point of view, education deals not with examinations and text-books but 
with the individual who is a living, growing, dynamic personality within a 
society that is ever-growing, ever-changing, ever-increasing in complexity. 
Thus education can no longer remain static or formal. For education does 
not mean the passive absorption and reproduction of facts, but it means 
the dynamic process of unfoldment and adjustment of the individual as a 
whole within the larger whole of the society. 

It is obvious, then, that integration of personality and good citizenship 
are not merely a matter of the inculeation of generally accepted virtues, but 
a problem of defining what those virtues mean in our complex social and 
economic life, particularly in view of the fact that the intricacy of shifting 
social habits has blurred the line between right and wrong. The Dillingers 
or criminals on a grand scale as well as the petty thief on a small scale are 
automatically considered social enemies, but the multifarious and subtle forms 
of polite thievery which exist in our political and commercial life have not 
yet aroused an equally emphatic conscience. Thus where the line is clearly 
drawn, the social conscience has not kept pace with the realities of our complex 
life. The human organism is constantly butting against its environment and 
any change in the patterns of this environment increases the conflicts of life. 
Clashes of transition are usually present and increase the strain on the parti- 
cipants in the conflict. 

Not only new sources of conflict but the increased variety of wants and 
desires has made greater demands on the adjustment of the individual. The 
wish-life of the individual is bombarded with greater intensity and variety of 
stimuli than man has ever known. Another source of added strain is the 
growing number of mechanical and physical stimuli. Our machine age sur- 
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rounds us with an environment of noise which our villagers have never known 
in the silence of their rural life. 

These and various other factors have increased many of our social and 
personal problems. Comparable statistics on the incidence of ‘crime and in- 
sanity from generation to generation are not yet available, but crime is perhaps 
more serious today than ever before, and insanity is just as prevalent as it ever 
was—nay, some writers cite data intended to prove that it is increasing. Social 
maladjustment has increased to an alarming extent, and few indeed would be 
the individuals who would contradict the statement that a sense of personal 
insecurity is probably more widespread than ever before. 

Biologists, psychologists and educationists have shown that the human 
organism possesses an admirable capacity for adjusting to changing circum- 
stances within certain limits of flexibility and endurance. It is becoming more 
and more clear that if our civilization increases in strain and complexity some 
effort must be made to enable individuals to withstand greater conflicts of life. 
Techniques of constructive planning, purposive activity, recreation, renewal, 
facing reality, reduction of conflicts and integration of purposes must be 
developed and transmitted through our educational system. 

All this points to the necessity for a type of education for life which 
will enable the individual to develop a realistic and creative attitude toward 
modern existence, and for a type of mental hygiene programme which will 
enable the individual to live on a higher level of personal vitality and adjust- 
ment. Clearly, the school is forced to aid the individual to meet this greater 
challenge of modern life. This implies that the teacher in the modern school 
must be well versed in social, economic and educational trends and guide 
numerous extra-curricular activities, as well as take an active part in the 
affairs of the community, and, finally, help integrate the personality of the 
child, over and above carrying a heavy load of classroom instruction. At first 
sight, this may seem a well-nigh impossible task for a single individual to 
undertake. For to assume the responsibility of the home, the church and the 
community means that the teacher must know as much about the child as 
these three institutions are supposed to know. It is obvious, however, that if 
our educational institutions could work in close co-operation with our social 
work agencies and institutions, the task would become not only possible but 
highly feasible. 

The crucial problem in India for our generation is the reconstruction of 
traditional beliefs and inherited political, economic and social principles to the 
pattern of life implicit in our emerging industrial conditions. Such a recon- 
struction is essentially a socio-educational task. That is, in brief, the school 
must orient its curriculum to the society that is now evolving. If this is not 
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done the schoo] will increase, not lessen, the strain of modern adjustment. If 
the gap is to be closed between our industrial life and our institutional forms 
and practices, carefully planned social agencies must be incorporated in the 
educational machinery of our country to speed up the adoption by schools and 
colleges of those materials and methods which will help interpret society as it 
is, or even as it is to be, rather than as it was. The virtue of rugged indivi- 
dualism must be redefined in terms of group needs, and this change should 
call for education to depend less on the competitive spirit and more on. group 
achievement, teamwork, mutual helpfulness and co-operation. Through varied 
experiences in the life of the schvol each child should acquire the consciousness 
that his own highest development can be attained only through a society or- 
ganized on the principle of co-operation, not of conflict. 

The time has now arrived when the policy of economic individualism 
should be supplanted by a policy of conscious social planning. Tothe degree 
that education relies on the exercise of conscious intelligence it is commit- 
ted in principle to social planning. Since the collective character of society 
makes some form of planning necessary, educators interested in democracy and 
science should join with those groups which are striving to have this planning 
scientifically administered and democratically controlled. These agencies may be 
governmental, but it will be more in keeping with the co-operative and collec- 
tive nature of our Indian society if they are created and controlled by education 
in co-operation with social work institutions. The school should interpret the 
meaning of social changes and undertake an adult educational programme 
which will give adults an insight into current social adjustments and thus make 
them aware of the vested interest groups which are seeking to manipulate the 
situation for private advantage. 

So far, in India, rough and ready experience, or rather, the trial 
and error method of inexperience has been the principal guide to action— 
if at all we might call it action in an organized sense. With the growing 
complexity of society, however, more and more exact knowledge is demanded. 
Social problems are in reality dependent for wise solution almost as much on 
expert knowledge as are engineering or medical problems. As the intricacies 
of social relationship result in the increased use of expert knowledge and 
trained leadership it will be all the more necessary for education to provide 
specific training for social service. The dynamic character of industrial 
society, the diversity of cultural patterns in Indian life, the need for wider 
diffusion of knowledge and the necessity for arousing the scientific attitude, all 
point to the realization of the vital fact that what we need today in our educa- 
tional and social institutions in India are not Shakespearian scholars but 
trained specialists who are thoroughly acquainted with the place of planning 
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in any scheme of national life and who could, through a well planned, well- 
rounded curriculum, show the child how our intricate social life operates and 
the degree to which personal freedom and security depend on the maintenance 
of positive social controls. 

In the light of these changes in the concepts of education and social 
work, let us turn to the practical problem of the role of social work in 
education. The questions that confront us most naturally in the solution of 
this problem are: First, how shall we go about this task of assuming re- 
sponsibility for building personality ? Second, is this matter of integrating 
the individual a function which the school should undertake? Third, can 
society afford to pay for it? And fourth, what are some practical ways of 
going about it? 

Before we attempt to answer these questions it will be necessary for us 
to consider the conditions peculiar to social welfare in India. In India, where 
education is neither free nor universal nor compulsory, and where the major 
bulk of the population is illiterate, there is tremendous, nay, we might almost 
say, unlimited scope for national planning and national reconstruction through 
the co-ordinated effort of educational institutions and social work agencies. 

In the United States about 150,000 one-room rural schools are still in 
use, constituting approximately three-fifths of all public school buildings, and 
many thousands of the farm children are enrolled in 18,000 consolidated and 
20,000 two-room schools. ‘Among the 200,000 high-school teachers, about 
75,000 are employed in small rural and village high schools. No comparable 
statistics can be shown for rural education in India as we have not even begun 
as yet to plan a nation-wide scheme of universal, free, compulsory education. 
There is an excessive amount of glib talk and platitudinous fustian about the 
‘starving millions’’ of India, and efforts of varying quality have been made 
by different provinces to further the cause of mass education through “‘literacy 
campaigns,’’ ‘“‘literacy drives,’’ etc. However, one is inclined to feel that 
far too much of this ‘‘sound and fury’’ is too full of the desire for self-glorifica- 
tion and too denuded of sincerity to yield any positive or significant results. 
These efforts, in most cases, are ill-managed, unsystematized and entrusted 
to untrained, unqualified persons. What we need at this critical period is 
well-thought out, well-planned, well-organized effort under trained leadership. 
Not only are we confronted with the problem of illiteracy among the masses 
but with the problem of crime prevention which is an exceedingly acute topic 
today. What are our educational institutions doing for the care of the nervous, 
emotionally unstable, unadjusted and delinquent children? The answer is, 
practically nothing. Thus, as Warden Lewis E. Lawes of Sing Sing Prison 
very succinctly points out, ‘“The faults of education become the problems of 
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penology. The failures of our schools and general educational methods are 
filling our juvenile homes, our reformatories and prisons.’’ 

And this brings us to the very crux of the problem in our first query, 
namely, ‘‘How shall we go about this task of integrating the human person- 
ality ?’?’ Obviously, school teaching or education cannot be the simple thing 
it is supposed to be at present in India. When education begins to deal with 
the processes of life and with the engineering of the needs, interests and 
desires of the living being, it assumes the highest function conceivable. 
From this point of view teaching becomes a service that presupposes the 
broadest and deepest kind of cultural background. In motivating a social 
activity, the teacher needs not only to be fairly well acquainted with the most 
advanced researches in psychology, biology, sociology and other sciences but 
also to be intelligent in terms of the economic order, past, present and develop- 
ing, as well as in the entire field of social processes by which the society lives. 
The nature and scope of this problem of integration of personality is so vast 
that one wonders whether the educational profession could take up this tre- 
mendous cballenge all by itself. And this leads us toa consideration of the 
second question, namely, ‘‘Is this matter of integrating the individual a fune- 
tion of the school ?’’ 

It is clear that whether we take up the question of illiteracy among the 
villagers and the masses or whether we concern ourselves with prevention of 
crime and delinquency or whether we probe into the intricacies of the human 
personality and consider the problem of the maladjusted individual, educa- 
tional institutions cannot help but assume the responsibility. However, so 
extensive is the field covered by this task that in spite of the exceedingly 
broadened concept of education, it is impossible for the school alone to assume 
the burden if any measure of success is to be achieved. The aid and co- 
operation of another agency or body keenly interested in humanitarian 
efforts is essential. And there is no other agency so closely tied up with and 
having such powerful inter-relationship with and inter-dependence upon 
education as the social work agencies. The role of social work in education 
ean best be illustrated and the nature and scope of providing an education 
for a well-balanced, well-adjusted normal individual can best be brought out 
by quoting in full ‘‘The Children’s Charter’’ formulated by President 
Hoover’s White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 

THE CHILDREN’S CHARTER 

1. For every child spiritual and moral training to help him to stand firm 
under the pressure of life. 

2. For every child understanding and the guarding of his personality 
as his most precious right. 
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3. For every child a home and that love and security which a home 
provides; and for that child who must receive foster care, the nearest substitute 
for his own home. 

4. For every child full preparation for his birth, his mother receiving 
pre-natal, natal and post-natal care; and the establishment of such protective 
measures as will make child-bearing safer. 

5. For every child protection from birth through adolescence, including 
periodical health examinations and where needed, care of specialists and 
hospital treatment; regular dental examination and care of the teeth; pro- 
tective and preventive measures against communicable diseases; the insuring 
of pure food, pure milk and pure water. 

6. For every child from birth through adolescence, promotion of health, 
including health instruction and health programme, wholesome physical and 
mental recreation, with teachers and leaders adequately trained. 

7. For every child a dwelling place, safe, sanitary and wholesome, with 
reasonable provisions for privacy, free from conditions which tend to thwart 
his development; and a home environment harmonious and enriching, 

8. For every child a school which is safe from hazards, sanitary, pro- 
perly equipped, lighted and ventilated. For younger children nursery schools 
and kindergartens to supplement home care. 

9. For every child a community which recognizes and plans for his 
needs, protects him against physical dangers, moral hazards and disease; pro- 
vides him with safe and wholesome places for play and recreation; and makes 
provision for his cultural and social needs. 

10. For every:child an education which, through the discovery and 
development of his individual abilities, prepares him for life; and through 
training and vocational guidance prepares him for a living which will yield 
him the maximum of satisfaction. 

11. For every child such teaching and training as will prepare him for 
successful parenthood, homemaking and the rights of citizenship; and, for 
parents, supplementary training to fit them to deal wisely with the problems 
of parenthood. 

12. For every child education for safety and protection against acci- 
dents to which modern conditions subject him—those to which he is directly 
exposed and those which, through loss or maiming of his parents, affect him 
indirectly. 

13. For every child who is blind, deaf, crippled, or otherwise physically 
handicapped, and for the child who is mentally handicapped, such measures 
as will early discover and diagnose his handicap, provide care and treatment, 
and so train him that he wil] become an asset to society rather than a liability. 
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Expenses of these services should be borne publicly where they cannot be 
privately met. 

14. For every child who is in conflict with society the right to be dealt 
with intelligently as society’s charge, not society’s outcast; with the home, the 
school, the church, the court and the institution when needed, shaped to 
return him whenever possible to the normal stream of life. 

15. For every child the right to grow up in a family with an adequate 
standard of living and the security of a stable income as the surest safeguard 
against social handicaps. 

16. For every child protection against labor that stunts growth, either 
physical or mental, that limits education, that deprives children of the right 
of comradeship, of play, and of joy. 

17. For every rural child as satisfactory schooling and health services as 
for the city child, and an extension to rural families of social, recreational 
and cultural facilities. 

18. To supplement the home and the school in the training of youth, and 
to return to them those interests of which modern life tends to cheat children, 
every stimulation and encouragement should be given to the extension and 
development of the voluntary youth organizations. 

19. To make everywhere available these minimum protections of the 
health and welfare of children, there should be a district, county, or community 
organization for health, education and welfare, with full-time officials, co-ordi- 
nating with a state-wide programme which will be responsive to a nation-wide 
service of general information, statistics and scientific research. This should 
include : (a) Trained, full-time public health officials, with public health 
nurses, sanitary inspection and laboratory workers; (b) Available hospital 
beds ; (c) Full-time public welfare service for the relief, aid and guidance of 
children in special need due to poverty, misfortune, or behaviour difficulties, 
and for the protection of children from abuse, neglect, exploitation or moral 
hazard. 

For the vast majority of Indian children who are ill-clothed (or abso- 
lutely naked ), ill-housed ( or entirely homeless ) and ill-fed ( or perishing daily 
by the thousands because of stark starvation ) this charter of the American 
Children may seem fabulous, Utopian, incapable of realization, and remote 
from reality. But if our educational and social work institutions get together 
and plan out a definite scheme of action and set up a sound practical system, 
scientifically organized, and based on the most intensive research, there is 
no reason why our Indian children should not as proudly lay claim to such a 
charter. Whatever the facts of social conditions in India may be, it is quite 
obvious from a perusal of the charter that almost all the pledges are as 
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much the responsibility of socialwork and social welfare institutions as of 
educational institutions. Unless we have a perfect co-ordination of educational 
and social work agencies we cannot even hope to begin to solve these problems. 
That is, the scope of the school'must be widened to include a specially trained 
personnel of social workers. This may require a fundamental change in 
viewpoint on the part of teachers and school administrators. More enlightened 
public opinion is also required concerning the unadjusted child, whether 
delinquent or not. And educators can do much to encourage the establishment 
of behaviour and child guidance clinics. The causes of truancy should be 
determined by the social worker, as they are closely related to delinquency, 
and teachers, on the other hand, should be better prepared so as to be able to 
recognize potential problem cases. School systems should have personnel and 
facilities to test the intellectual, emotional and physical condition of every 
child. 

Again, with regard to the rural child, each responsible curriculum 
developing unit should have available exact knowledge concerning the distine- 
tive characteristics of its rural population. As it is not possible for the teacher 
to do field work after a heavy day’s instructional load involving curricular 
and extra-curricular activities, the school administrators would have to rely, 
as much as possible, on the contribution of the social worker in this matter. 
And, it is these findings of. the social worker that should enable the edu- 
cationist to devise a curriculum which would provide material calculated to 
help each rural child to adjust most effectively to the practical and cultural 
demands of his milieu. A definite workable plan of village organization for 
continuous revision of the curriculum should be provided and the educational 
resources peculiar to rural environment should be discovered by the social 
worker and capitalized in the curriculum by the educationist, so that the rural 
child is not restricted merely to the single vocation of agriculture but is 
enabled to choose wisely his own life work and vocation. 

With regard to the city child also the curriculum must be based on 
(1) needs, abilities and interests of particular pupils ; (2) results of oceupa- 
tional and job analysis as evidenced by social research ; (3) pooled judgments 
of experts and trained men and women as to the human abilities and character- 
isties which are most desirable for adult citizenship, and (4) findings of 
research concerning the best educational practices and the relative social value 
of various curriculum materials. 

Thus it will be noticed that whether we are concerned with city and 
rural school curriculum planning or curriculum revision, or whether we 
consider the problem of mass education, or whether we deal with crime 
prevention, or whether we undertake to handle the delinquent or unadjusted 
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child, the co-operation of well-trained, well-paid technical social workers with 
educational institutions is not only desirable but absolutely essential. Such 
services of trained social workers will require larger appropriations, and the 
financial side of the problem brings us to the core of our third query, namely, 
‘*Can society afford to pay for it’?’’ In India, where the schools are not tax- 
supported, where the few government schools are constantly faced with the 
grim reality of curtailment of budget, retrenchment of staff and lowest 
minimum essentials of the three R’s and subject matter teaching for children, 
and where private schools receiving government grants and University recog- 
nition are only concerned with preparing children for matriculation examina- 
tion, it would seem futile even to hope for organized effort on the part of 
society to provide for the necessary technical service to meet the personality 
needs of children. However, we may be sure that in the end the total cost to 
society for crime, dependency, mental disorders and unemployment will be far 
less if a very generous sum is spent on preventive work, which the schools 
and social work agencies can do. And here again, it is the task of education- 
al and social work agencies to arouse social consciousness to the pitch where 
publie support would be forth-coming voluntarily. The idea of social work 
should be instilled into every community so that community organizations 
would be formed to support a community programme to prevent illiteracy, 
crime, delinquency, disease and maladjustment. 

Assuming then, that our educational and social work institutions must 
take up the challenge of modern life and modern social problems, let us 
proceed to deal with our fourth question, namely, ‘‘What are some of the 
practical ways in which integration of personality may be achieved ?’’ There 
are several suggestions that may be worth considering. 

1. Some people with scientific social training should be apprenticed to 
the schools. Such technical assistance could be provided by graduate students 
holding social work diplomas. A specially trained personnel of this kind 
would not only aid effectively in handling misfits on an individual personal 
basis and make the schools better qualified agencies in the development of 
character and personality but would also lessen the number of the educated 
unemployed. 

2. More Graduate Schools on the lines of the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate 
School of Social Work should be opened to provide an adequate number of 
trained social workers for our educational institutions, reformatories, prisons, 
public health institutes, remand homes, mill and industrial areas and villages. 
The scope for absorption of a trained staff of social workers in all these insti- 
tutions is so great that there need be no fear of swelling the army of un- 
employed social workers for some time to come. 
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3. The schools should be provided with child guidance clinics and psy- 
chiatric social service. This proposal would not be practicable immediately, 
for there are not enough people with sound training in psychiatry to supply the 
schools. Moreover, the applications of the psychiatrist would need to be 
made by the class room teacher who is herself ignorant of the subject in most 
of our present-day Indians Schools—and a little psychiatry is probably a 
dangerous thing. However, if as suggested above, more graduate social work 
schools are established, and if the visiting teacher’s movement takes firm root 
in our country, the possibility of providing this vital service may not seem 
very remote. 

4. Social research in economic and population trends of the villages 
and cities should be carried on and curriculum construction should be a co- 
operative undertaking based on the findings of social research. 

5. Provision should be made for continuous evaluation and testing of 
curriculum materials and the importation of new materials following the 
elimination of the old whenever justifiable. 

6. The scope of the curriculum of the entire school system should be 
conceived as a continuous development through the nursery, the elementary 
and secondary periods, with experiences of pupils grouped around major funce- 
tions of social life, e.g., protection and conservation of life, property and 
natural resources; production of goods and services and distribution of the 
returns of production; consumption of goods and services; communication 
and transportation of goods and people; recreation; expression of aesthetic 
impulses; exploration; extension of freedom, and integration of the in- 
dividual. 

7. In view of this tremendously wide scope, the social sciences should 
form the core of the curriculum. But social sciences based merely on interpre- 
tation of facts may prove to be altogether futile and may miss the mark as 
regards the integration of personality. Therefore, though it is necessary to 
make use of scientific study of society and the child, the materials of social 
sciences should be selected and organized with a view to giving the learner 
that development most helpful in meeting and controlling life situations. 

8. In every school attention should be given to the interests, needs, 
experiences, capacities and activities of child life and adult society. The best 
conceivable forms of adult behaviour should represent the goals toward which 
education must move. 

9. The traditional narrow grouping of instructional material into several 
distinct subjects should be replaced by broader units of activities closely relat- 
ed to the child’s life so as to lead him to want to carry it through. The 
activity programme must be sufficiently within the range of accomplishment 
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of the learner to insure a satisfactory degree of success and must be varied so 
as to permit the child’s all-round development. It should furnish opportuni- 
ties for many kinds of endeavour and provide for social contacts leading to the 
development of skills and abilities. 

10. Such an activity programme should be aimed at developing those 
qualities of character which are of social significance in our modern society, 
namely, reasoned conformity instead of blind obedience; fair and honest 
dealing instead of exploitation; investigation instead of thoughtless acceptance; 
open-mindedness instead of prejudice; promotion of the common good instead 
of selfish advancement; and intelligent assimilation of all that is best in the 
various cultures of the different nations of the world rather than basking in 
the past glories of a culture that is no more. 

11. The social nature of the individual should be emphasized, as the 
individual becomes an individual in the best sense only through participation 
in society. It is of utmost importance, therefore, that the individual partici- 
pate intelligently and effectively in social life. 

12. Accordingly, it is of great significance that our educational insti- 
tutions be organized for the task of bringing children to a progressive under- 
standing of their responsibility for social progress and of the problems, 
practices and institutions of life. Throughout their school careers, pupils 
should be given opportunities to think about these problems and institutions, 
to develop attitudes of understanding and tolerance and to form habits of right 
conduct and creative self-expression. 

13. Finally, if the task of mass education is to be begun in any serious 
organized fashion, the trained social worker should be sent to every village, 
every mill, every factory or industrial concern. These trained social workers 
should not only teach the illiterates to read and write but should educate them 
in matters of health, disease, nutrition, housing and recreation. They should 
also be able to deal intelligently with labour problems, delinquent and handi- 
capped children and with community problems and organization. 

These suggestions may, at first sight, seem Utopian and theoretical 
in character, but each one of them has been based on well-tried-out and 
tested principles, experiences and practices in countries like Europe and 
America. Moreover, they are not to be put into practice in blind imitation of 
Western ideals, but to be applied and adjusted to our needs, demands and 
conditions. It may take along time before any attempt is made to act on 
them, but if they have proven useful in showing that according to the changed 
concepts of modern social life education and social work are complementary 
to each other; that one cannot be divorced from the other; that neither can 
function effectively without the other; we will have gone far toward a com- 
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prehension of the role of social work in education, and the very realization of 
the necessity of social service in educational institutions may, one day, change 
our outlook and lead to the establishment of graduate training schools for 
social workers, child guidance clinies, public health units and research centres 
for economic and sociological problems on a large nation-wide scale. 


THE RELATION OF PSYCHIATRY TO SOCIAL WORK 


K. R, MASANI 


“In the last few years,” says Dr. Masani, ‘ there has been an increasing tendency on the 
part of social workers to offer their co-operation and their services to the medical profession 
in the solution of problems once regarded as needing exclusively the attention of the physi- 
cian. The branch of medicine which has most recognized the value of such co-operation is 
psychological medicine or psychiatry, and these few pages will therefore deal mainly with the 
relationship of psychological medicine to social work,” , 

Dr. Masani is Lecturer in Psychiatry in the Tata School and Director of the Child 
Guidance Clinic of the School. 


HROUGHOUT the ages medical treatment has been assigned a very high 
|’ rank by society, as a form of social service. Choose what definition we 
may for social work, we shall all agree in the main, that whatever brings 
about a diminution of human suffering and distress and an increase of effi- 
ciency and harmony, whether en masse or individually, can be looked upon as 
essentially a part of social work. In the field of general medicine, therefore, 
where diminution of physical and mental suffering is always attempted, and 
generally brought about, we have a very definite type of social service. But 
apart from this general and fundamental conception of regarding medical 
endeavours as part of social work, we find that during the last few years there 
has been an ever-increasing tendency on the part of social workers, in the usual 
and accepted sense of the term, to offer their co-operation and their services to 
the medical profession in the solution of problems once regarded as needing 
exclusively the attention of the physician. Now it so happens that the branch 
of medicine which has most recognized the value of such co-operation is psy- 
chological medicine or psychiatry and these few pages will therefore deal 
mainly with the relationship of psychological medicine to social work. 

Let us consider now .in particular the contributions of psychological 
medicine or psychiatry to social work and the contributions of social work to 
psychological medicine, which takes us straightaway into the field-of mental 
hygiene, that is, the prevention, diminution and cure of varying degrees of 
mental and physical incapacity and deviations of conduct and behaviour, that 
one meets with in such large proportions of the population, as a result of mal- 
adjustment of individuals to the social group. 

Whereas it is clear that the removal or amelioration of physical diseases 
and disturbances has a value to society at large, quite apart from that to the 
suffering individual himself or herself, the value to society in the removal or 
amelioration of emotional disorders is even greater, for it is evident that the 
efficiency and harmony prevailing in any particular social group depends to a 
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greater extent on the emotional maturity and the emotional balance and sound- 
ness of the individuals forming the group than on any other factor—assuming 
of course that other factors such as economic and political security are 
constant. At this stage it would be well to consider what approach psychia- 
try adopts towards the mental and so-called nervous diseases and disorders 
proper, and to the varying degrees of inefficiency and unhappiness in indivi- 
duals, who though not regarded as suffering from mental disease, are yet 
noticed to be so very much handicapped in one way or another that they are 
regarded as falling short of normality. 

Amongst the mental disorders, there are in many instances quite definite, 
well marked, and well-understood bodily or organic changes which produce 
the resulting illness. The treatment of some of these produces a recovery of 
the individual to full health and vigour, whereas in other instances, organic 
changes in the nature of tissue damage are of a nature which precludes anything 
but varying degree of amelioration. In this class of mental diseases fall many 
of the psychoses or insanity—for example the psychoses due to senile decay, 
high blood pressure, or syphilis. But if one investigates a large number of 
psychotic patients in a mental hospital, or a large number of early psychotic 
or neurotic patients at a psychiatric out-patient clinic, one finds that in by far 
the large majority of cases there are no evidences that we can understand that 
point to the presence of actual bodily changes and in such cases where post 
mortem examinations could be performed, no changes, microcopic or micro- 
scopic could be detected, which could be reliably held as causative of the 
disorder. Moreover it is particularly in these cases that we find emotional 
stress in one form or another frequently noticeable. This leads gradually to 
the notion that many severe mental disorders might be brought about precisely 
because of such emotional stress. So illuminating did this conception become 
as an aid in understanding these disorders scientifically, and so fruitful in 
treating them practically, that the experience of the last few years has left 
very little doubt in the minds of earnest students of the subject that a good 
many cases of this type of disorder are due essentially to the presence of such 
emotional stress, and intensive work with large number of patients showed 
again and again that in many cases the particular symptoms could be directly 
attributed to a particular type of emotional stress :and with the removal of 
such stress there was brought about a complete cure or striking improvement 
in the patient’s condition. 

Our next step is to consider the nature of such emotional stress and such 
consideration will at once make it clear how close is the relationship between 
psychiatry and social work. This emotional stress is naturally felt in relation 
to the individual’s environment. The environment is composed of all the 
7 
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members of the individual’s family, all his relatives and friends, business and 
social contacts, ete., and so it naturally happens that the emotional stress is 
felt mainly in relation to the members of the individual’s own family or to his 
relatives, friends and associates at work. The following case illustrates the 
point. 

B, aged 9, a bright cheerful Muslim youngster, came to the Clinic 
because his mother complained to the social worker that he went to ‘‘pass 
water’’ about 15 to 20 times before going to bed at night and about 15 to 20 
times in the morning. The mother appeared to be greatly distressed and 
anxious about this, as B was the most loved child, being the only son, whereas 
there were three daughters in the family. On being questioned by the Psy- 
chiatrist about his habits, B answered that he went 14 times at night and 14 
times in the morning. The number 14 appeared to be significant and it was 
felt that there might be some relation between the number and one of the 
patient’s sisters. On being asked the names of his three sisters, he answered 
S, M, and Y. Asked how old they were his reply was 22, 14 and 12. On 
being further asked which of his sisters he loved best, he answered Sand Y. 
Asked if he disliked any of them he answered without hesitation, ‘‘I dislike 
14’’; he did not refer to her by name, but called her 14. This clue given 
early in the examination of the child proved of great value in the treatment. 
It turned out that he disliked the sister M, because she gave him boxes or 
slaps on his left ear, this ear being very tender to touch due to sub-acute 
inflammation. During B’s play in a sink full of water it was noticed that he 
was directing a stream of water through a rubber tube on to a female doll, 
and attempting to drown her. Asked whether the doll stood for Sor Mor Y, 
he answered without hesitation, ‘‘M.’’ He was then told that just as he was 
drowning M in play, his going to pass water 14 times at night and 14 times in 
the morning meant that he wanted in that way to pass so much water as to 
drown the sister aged 14. The interesting and gratifying result of this thera- 
peutic step was that immediately after giving him this interpretation, about 3 
weeks after his first attendance at the Clinic, B’s excessively frequent visits 
were completely eliminated and he behaved in that respect in quite a normal 
manner. It was necessary however for the social worker to make visits to the 
child’s home to persuade the sister, M, not to beat B on the tender ear. The 
child has since remained free from his symptoms. 

In this case the symptom was the manifestation of emotional diffi- 
culties caused by the patient’s relations with his sister. B’s symptom was the 
distorted expression of the impulse to be aggressive to the sister—an impulse 
of hatred or hostility towards her on account of the boxes she administered on 
his tender ear. The personality could not express the aggression openly, not 
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only on account of fear of further retaliation, but also on account of the natural 
impulses of love towards her and of the ethical codes which condemn aggres- 
sion towards an elder sister. The symptom then was the outward manifesta- 
tion of a symbolic expression of his destructive impulses towards her. It was 
directly caused by the patient’s relation to his sister. 

If then emotional stress is frequently the cause of breakdown, the 
psyechiatrist’s job becomes clarified. He unearths this stress, and he evalu- 
ates how much of the stress is due to actual environmental reality factors and 
how much of it is due to faulty reaction on the patient’s part. Having formed 
his ideas on this point he attempts to alter the environment, or he attempts to 
alter the patient’s reaction, or as happens almost always, he attempts to alter 
both. Now it so happens that when the response of the individual is reason- 
ably healthy and the environmental causes very apparent and readily discerni- 
ble, it is found in a very appreciable number of cases that all that is necessary 
is to bring about a diminution of such environmental stress by direct 
manipulation of the environment in various ways, including among other 
things the alteration of the attitudes of the family members towards the indivi- 
dual, or where this is not possible, separation of the individual for some time 
from persons producing much emotional stress, provision and cultivation of 
healthy interests, help in finding employment, provision of medical relief, ete. 
In regard to children, guidance to parents on healthy methods of child train- 
ing, alteration of the parental attitudes causing the child’s problem, help to 
the child in the form of tuition in special subjects, enlisting the co-operation 
and interest of the school authorities, provision of recreational and play 
facilities are the measures among others which are employed by way of 
altering the environment of the child. In rare cases when the parents are 
criminally vicious or show extreme degree of neglect or ill-treatment, the 
removal of the child from such influences permanently or for long periods has 
to be arranged for; while it may be necessary, where efforts fail to alter the 
attitudes of loving and well-meaning parents, to effect separation of the child 
for varying periods of shorter duration. 

Now although the initiative as to what changes to effect in the environ- 
ment is left to the psychiatrist, the actual alterations are very frequently 
brought about by the psychiatric social worker. Here then is one of the most 
significant reasons for the interdependency of social work and psychiatry in 
mental hygiene : the social worker and the psychiatrist have to work in close 
collaboration to think out how best to bring about the environmental alteration 
that will lead to cure. The diagnostic side often is the physician’s problem 
and work, and the actual execution of the therapy, viz., environmental mani- 
pulation, is often left mainly to the efforts of the psychiatric social worker, 
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But there are no rigid procedures in this and the roles are often reversed. 

In some instances the emotional stress is very apparent and it causes the 
discerning physician no great difficulty in assessing its role in the production 
of ill-health. But not in every case, by any means, is the existence of the 
stress obvious, nor is the relationship of such stress as is found to be present, 
to the illness itself, and it is here again that the social worker becomes a neces- 
sary part of a co-operating team in so far as she collects a very thorough 
detailed history about the patient, as suggested by the physician, and gives 
him as full an idea as possible of the environment. Here again it will be she 
who will spend numerous hours with relatives and friends of the patient, as 
also with business associates, employers and school teachers. So it comes to 
this, that the psychiatrist is in a position through his specialized studies of 
maladjusted personalities to offer therapeutic aid by his understanding the 
relationship between emotional stress, on the one hand, and the resulting ill- 
ness on the other; but in the actual collection of data concerning emotional 
stress, in most cases, as also in the actual manipulation of the environment 
where and when the stress has become obvious as causal to the illness, he 
seeks the help of the social worker, and without her co-operation his thera- 
peutic value to the community is greatly hampered. It thus becomes obvious 
how close is the relationship in this combined approach to maladjustment bet- 
ween the psychiatrist and the social case worker. The following case illustrates 
many of the points just mentioned. 

D, aged 11, an only child, was referred by his mother because she had 
been asked to take the boy to a “‘brain surgeon.’’ She described the boy to the 
psychiatrist as mentally deranged. He was very backward with his work, and 
at the same time very rude and disobedient at home, even going to the extent 
of hitting his mother when the latter punished him. As if this was not enough 
trouble, he had head-ache every day and he was sick the first thing on waking 
up every morning. In addition he was always nervous, and fidgety, there were 
involuntary movements about the eyes and shoulders and he stuttered from 
time to time. D was given a thorough physical examination, whereupon no 
signs of an organic lesion could be detected. Intelligence tests revealed him 
to be slightly retarded. On careful history-taking, it was found by the 
social worker that ever since the birth of D his father and mother had nothing 
to do with each other. It was true that they lived together under the same 
roof ‘‘for the sake of the boy,’’ but they had no other interest in each other. 
He went his way and she went hers, they having nothing in common. They 
talked occasionally to each other when they had to, and this usually took the 
shape of having quarrels over the management of the only child—the father 
leaving the mother to handle all his educational problems, On further 
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examination, it was found that apart from D’s general backwardness at 
school, there were difficulties in arithmetic, and it was discovered that he had 
been made to skip one form, being promoted from the 8rd to the 5th form. 
Naturally he never learnt the fundamental groundwork of arithmetie in the 
fourth form which would be needed in the fifth. The social worker arranged 
for special coaching in arithmetic and appeals were made to the mother by the 
social worker not to push the boy at school. She had described the boy as 
mentally deranged and yet he was made to skip a year, only a short while 
previously. She was also asked to co-operate by not pampering and thrash- 
ing the boy alternately, but by exerting a more steady and consistent disci- 
pline of a kindly sort. At school the social worker enlisted the help of the 
headmaster of the school, who took an interest in D and helped him with a 
kind and understanding attitude. At the Clinic, abundant opportunity was 
provided to D, for mixing with other children and for working off his pent up 
emotions in hilarious and playful activities. With these measures, it was found 
about 3 weeks after admission, that D’s headache became a rarity and his 
regular morning vomiting disappeared completely. A little later he hardly 
suffered at all from these two symptoms and his general nervousness was 
much diminished—his involuntary movements and fidgets becoming notice- 
ably less frequent. D’s difficulties with arithmetic gradually cleared up, as 
he had more and more coaching in the work he had missed, and about six 
months later very little reniained of the difficulties for which he was origi- 
nally brought, with the exception of some slight backwardness at school. 

About a year after D stopped coming to the Clinic, the mother 
reported that the improvement D made during his treatment had continued 
and he was free from headache, vomiting, stammering and difficulties in 
arithmetic. He had kept up the improvement in his general condition and 
disposition and arrangements were made to send him to a good boarding 
school in a bill station. 

Having considered the intimate relationship between psychiatry and 
social work, let us now turn our attention to this combined approach to the 
problems that are found in some of the different spheres of life and in the 
different fields of social work. But before we do this it would be well to have 
some idea of the prevalent conception of mental health. Apart from work with 
patients who are manifestly suffering from mental aberration such as obvious 
cases of pyschoses, that is, insanity, or of well recognised forms of psycho- 
neuroses, there is immense scope for psychiatric social work in the minor 
degrees of maladjustment of the individual to the environment, which though 
not resulting in these well recognized disorders just mentioned, appear to cause 
varying degrees of discomfort and distress to the individual, as also to those 
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around him. Close study and observation of such individuals who by no means 
ean be described as suffering from mental diseases in the accepted sense, has 
brought out the conviction that there is no sharp line of demarcation between 
the normal and the abnormal, the averagely healthy and unhealthy ; but that 
there is graded scale of abnormality as we consider in turn the psychotics or 
the insane, the psychoneurotics, the character disorders or personality disor- 
ders, and finally the average type of person that we meet with in life—the so- 
called normal individual. The fact strikes the careful observer again and again 
that the fundamental mental mechanisms—the basic processes of mental pheno- 
mena—are strikingly similar in the definitely diseased individual, like the 
confirmed psychotic, and in one who passes as normal; that the difference rests 
not so much in the normal person not utilizing the same mechanism as the ill 
person, but in the better total integration of the personality in the former as 
compared to the latter. 

Mental health then ean be regarded not only negatively, as an absence 
of well recognized forms of mental diseases, or again as a minimum of 
unhealthy attitudes, but also positively as the ability to get on in life with 
one’s fellow beings and with one’s work, deriving satisfaction and happiness 
from one’s social contacts and one’s endeavours in one’s life work. With this 
attitude to mental health, or deviations, it becomes apparent at once that the 
subject matter for the dual approach of psychiatrist and social worker is not 
restricted to those suffering from manifest and well established mental disorders 
and neurosis, but that in any social group, be it a unit of college students, or 
a particular group of industrial workers, or again a population belonging to an 
adult or juvenile institution—for example a school for the blind, an institution 
for destitute children, a shelter for women, or a sanatorium, there is need for 
such an approach by a psychiatrist and social worker, not only in the interest 
of the individual, but for the increased harmony and efficiency of the entire 
social unit. In many such approaches, an estimate of the individual’s 
intellectual powers is required, and the psychologist has his contribution to 
make in the form of mental testing. It has thus come about that in countries 
advanced in psychiatric resources there is a team of psychiatrist, social worker 
and psychologist dealing with the problems of particular communities. 

Let us consider, for example, the large group of individuals designated 
as criminals. In observing a considerable number of criminals, it was noted 
that the behaviour of certain members of the group appeared to be so deviated 
from the average as to lead to the conclusion that these persons were suffering 
from some definite mental disorder—and of course a few criminals do so suffer 
from definite psychosis, from severe neuroses or mental defect. But when a 
more systematic examination of the prison population was undertaken it was 
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found that milder degrees of mental ill health were much more prevalent. A 
minute study of mental life, also brought the awakening realization that quite 
apart from cases of criminality being accompanied, in many cases, by mental 
disturbance, the criminality in itself was but another manifestation of some 
superficial or deep seated mental conflict going on in the individual’s mind. In 
other words the mental illness as seen, for example, in a neurotic or psychotic 
and the act of criminality were but two different manifestations—two different 
types of reaction or response to the same essential or basic factor : the presence 
of mental conflict, which in the last analysis is caused by a conflict between the 
individual and his environment. In the one case the mental conflict has resulted 
in a particular symptom or set of symptoms. In the other case it has resulted in 
a particular act of criminality. It is but fair to medical psychology, and to 
Freud and his teaching in particular, that the fact should be borne in mind 
that it was the knowledge gained with neurotic patients and applied to ecrim- 
inals that established the psychological causation of criminality quite apart 
from manifest causes such as social and economic stress. For example, the 
mental hygiene approach to stealing reveals that whereas in many cases of 
stealing, hunger, poverty or influence of undesirable companions appear to have 
caused the stealing, in many other cases the stealing occurs in the absence of 
such causes and appears to be brought about by psychological factors of 
many different sorts. 

In regard to many children, if the child feels that he is not loved suffi- 
ciently by his mother or father, or that he does not get as much attention as a 
sibling, he may take to stealing. Or again, unfavourable comparisons by parents 
in regard to a sibling, or a sense of inferiority however engendered, producing 
mental insecurity, or conflicts in regard to sex, may lead to stealing—as when 
a very wealthy individual steals articles of very small value, or again, when a 
child steals without any motive of gain and discards the stolen object soon 
after the stealing. And similarly many other delinquent and criminal acts are 
caused by purely psychological factors, both in individuals who are suffering 
from definite mental disorders, as well as those who do not suffer thus. 

For example, a soldier was charged with the murder of two or three 
women and with causing grievous hurt to some others. He would drive motor 
cars along deserted country roads and on sighting a woman riding a bicycle 
would drive straight into her, knocking her down or riding over her. He did 
this, killing two or three and injuring several others. The man did not present 
any obvious signs of insanity, but nevertheless it was established that he was 
definitely abnormal in so far as he felt an overwhelming urge to run over the 
eyclists—an urge which he could not control during the moments of his mad- 
ness, In this case it is apparent that the man had some abnormality, which, 
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however, was not ordinarily discernible, but in many other cases, the delin- 
quency occurs in individuals who are not definitely abnormal and the delin- 
quency is itself the result or an expression of a mental conflict, One sees, then, 
how closely together the psychiatrist and the social worker need to work 
for prevention, treatment and after-care, not only in view of the diversity of 
causes of delinquency—economic, social, cultural, environmental and more 
individually psychological ones—but also on account of the growing realisation 
that has come about of late years that in many cases, though not in all, a 
delinquent or criminal act, like a mental symptom, is the distorted expression 
of unconscious mental conflicts or repressed impulses—such conflicts themselves 
being due very often, and particularly in juvenile delinquency, to such psy- 
chological factors as parental neglect, loss of love, or ill treatment, including 
over-domination, nagging or unfavourable comparisons. 

Let us turn now to another group of individuals, school children. 
School children present a great many behaviour personality or habit deviations 
which need the combined efforts of the psychologist, the social worker and 
the psychiatrist. Scholastic backwardness is often due to mental defect or less 
severe retardation in the child. Quite frequently it happens, however, that the 
scholastic backwardness is due to psychological factors, just as mental 
symptoms or a delinquent act may be. When such is the case, it is not due 
merely to absence or truancy from school, but the child in spite of keenness 
to make scholastic progress, appears to get stuck and shows poor progress. 
The psychological factors may be in the nature of difficult home or family 
situations and difficulties in emotional relationships with family members or 
others, as in the case of J) mentioned earlier. Some of these students with 
poor scholastic progress may have definite psychoses or psychoneuroses, or less 
definite twists in the personality, which need psychiatric treatment, but in 
many children the scholastic backwardness is the sole result of the emotional 
difficulties just mentioned. Again, the scholastic backwardness may be due to 
unsuitable courses in school or too rigid curricula resulting in lack of interest 
ora sense of failure. The help of the educational psychologist becomes very 
necessary to the psychiatrist in bringing about adjustment between the child 
and the school. ‘The visiting teacher movement embodies with considerable 
success the combined approach of the psychologist, psychiatrist and the social 
worker in so far as a well trained visiting teacher is well versed in educational 
psychology, psychiatry and social case work. Except in children suffering 
from definite insanity or neuroses, or those presenting special complications, 
she is able herself to give the three-fold help of psychology, psychiatry and 
social case work. 

In some of the students scholastic backwardness is due to general poor 
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health and malnutrition, or to sensory postural or speech defects, or again to 
glandular deficiency or unbalance. The physician contributes his share in the 
study and treatment of scholastic backwardness and other mental health 
problems in schools by thorough investigation and treatment of the physical 
causes that are discovered. 

The mental hygiene approach, whether to the population of a prison, a 
school, an industrial unit, or a group of children in a Child Guidance Clinie, 
is an effort to treat the individual as a whole, attention being paid to the 
physical, psychiatric, psychological and social case work aspects of the pro- 
blem. Only working thus is it possible to form a true estimate of the 
causes of the difficulty or deviation in question, and to formulate a plan of 
treatment and reintegration of the personality so necessary to bring about any 
lasting benefit to the individual. The co-operation between psychiatry and 
social work is necessary in formulating the problem, in investigating its 
causes, in applying therapeutic and remedial measures, and finally in after- 
care work to ensure that the reintegration of the personality and the benefit to 
the individual are maintained and not exposed to severe strain, or where this 
has occurred to bring about again an effective reintegration, as speedily as 
possible, 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE BOMBAY INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ACT, 
“AND THE PRESENT WORK OF THE LABOUR OFFICER, 
BOMBAY 


M. P. LA BOUCHARDIERE 


In the September, 1940 issue of the Journal, Mr, S, Nageswaran presented a brief 
study of the conditions leading to the appointment of the Labour Officer, Bombay, and of his 
early activities. In this article, Mr. M. P. La Bouchardieve, the present Labour Officer, dis- 
cusses some of the major gains under the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act and suggests cer- 
tain changes looking towards the more effective working of the Act. 


ABOUR Officer’s duties under the Act. The Bombay Industrial Disputes 

F Act of 1938 is a modest publication of only 40 pages and 84 sections, but 

its provisions affect the hours of work, rates of pay, method of dismissal 
and conditions of leave, and in brief almost every matter which concerns the 
conditions of work and well being of—for the present—all workers in the 60 
Cotton, 30 or so Silk, and 4 Woollen Mills in Bombay City, as well as a great 
number in other Industrial Centres of the Province. The present article, 
however, only deals with those workers in the industries mentioned who work 
in Bombay City and a small area around it. The present numbers affected are 
more than 200,000 workers, or if their families are included, not less than 
700,000 individuals making up more than half the population of Bombay. 

Though the Act itself is—as legal enactments tend to be—rather dry as 
dust, it is necessary first to devote a little attention to its legally worded 
provisions. 

The powers and duties of the Labour Officer, Bombay, have been suc- 
cinctly defined in a very brief chapter (Chapter 1V) of the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1938, as follows : 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE LABOUR OFFICER 


25. (1) A Labour Officer shall exercise the powers conferred and perform the duties 
imposed on him by or under this Act. 

(2) For the purpose of exercising such duties a Labour Officer may, after giving rea- 
sonable notice, enter any place used for the purpose of apy industry or as the office of any 
union and shall be entitled to call for and inspect all relevant documents which are necessary 
for the due discharge of his duties and powers under this Act. A Labour Officer may for the 
same purpose enter, after giving reasonable notice, any premises provided by an employer for 
the purpose of residence of his employees. 

(3) All particulars contained in or information obtained from any document inspected 
or called for under sub-section (2) shall, if the person in whose possession the document was 
so requires, be treated as confidential. 

(4) A Labour Officer shall be entitled to appear in any proceeding under this Act. 


It will thus be seen that the Labour Officer has been entrusted with 
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extremely wide powers, as was the intention of the framers of the Act, to 
obtain information regarding, or appear, in any case that might arise under 
the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act. The main judge of what are to be con- 
sidered ‘‘relevant documents’’ must clearly be the Labour Officer himself, as it 
would cripple his full and frank enquiry into any of the wide matters which 
would form the basis of ‘‘notices of change’’ under the Act if he could be pre- 
vented by some specious reasoning from having access to important informa- 
tion affecting the workers and covering any specific industry coming under the 
Act. The Labour Officer’s concern is mainly with ‘‘industrial matters’’, and 
the B. I. D. Act has here again attached the widest meaning to what an ‘‘indus- 
trial matter’’ is. The definition [Section 3 (14) of the Act] reads: ‘‘ Industrial 
matter means any matter relating to work, pay, wages, reward, hours, privi- 
leges, rights or duties of employers or employees, or the mode, terms and con- 
ditions of employment or non-employment,’’ ete. In ease it is considered that 
this sufficiently wide definition is not comprehensive enough it adds that 
industrial matter also includes ‘‘all questions of what is fair and right in rela- 
tion to any industrial matter having regard to the interest of the person 
immediately concerned and of the community as a whole.’’ Jt is therefore clear 
that under the Act the widest powers of enquiry were entrusted to the Labour 
Officer. The only protection given to the suppliers of information to the 
Labour Officer is that should they desire the information given to be treated as 
confidential, it would have to be so treated, and not passed on to a third party 
who might conceivably misuse the information. So the Labour Officer is pre- 
cluded from giving such information either to a Trade Union or a possible 
business rival of an interested management. It cannot be gainsaid that these 
reservations are only fair. 

There is however one curious omission in the duties of the Labour 
Officer as defined in the new Act. The Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation 
Act, 1934, had the following addition: ‘‘It shall be the duty of the Labour 
Officer to watch over the interests of workmen with a view to promote harmo- 
nious relations between employers and workmen, and to take steps to report 
grievances of workmen to employers for the purpose of obtaining their 
redress.’’ It would certainly be helpful to add this admonition to the list of 
duties given to the Labour Officer. It would help to humanise the Act more, 
and assist the Labour Officer in securing more harmony between employers 
and workmen to add this duty. 

How Conciliation Works. Under the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act 
the first step in the redress of a grievance is to send a “‘ notice of change ’’ to 
the Labour Officer describing briefly exactly what change is sought to be 
made. It is then the duty of the Labour Officer to hold a meeting of those 
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affected, and see that representatives are elected, who alone (unless a re pre- 
sentative Union exists) have the right to discuss the matter mutually with 
the opposite party, e.g., the employer, and seek to arrive at an agreed settle- 
ment, within 15 days of the formal service of the ‘‘notice of change’’. If no 
settlement is achieved within 15 days, the parties may take the matter further 
to an official Conciliator, who is permitted a further 2 months to try his hand 
at;achieving a just settlement. Should he also fail, both the parties will have 
enjoyed the right of having argued their respective case before a trained and 
impartial person, who is aloof from the actual question. The Conciliator, in 
the case of failure to secure a settlement, next publishes his ‘‘report’’ or 
history of the case up-to-date in the Official Gazette, and after this has been 
done it is open to either party to do as it pleases within a period of 2 months, 
i.e., the employer may take the risk of enforcing his ‘‘change’’ upon his un- 
willing workers, or of dropping it altogether, while the workers have the 
power of resisting it by striking. 

Why Concilation? It may be asked, why is all this procedure gone 
through? The answer may be given briefly. There are two main methods of 
settling an industrial dispute : 

(1) For both parties to talk over the issues dispassionately before an 
impartial conciliator, who has sufficient technical knowledge to understand 
and appreciate their separate viewpoints, and the merits of the case; or 

(2) For one party to seize its opponent by the throat, and force him to 
give in to its wishes. 

The first method is that provided for in a legal manner by the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act, and ordains that the parties shall first try concilia- 
tion, and then if there is still a sense of grievance, the strike method may 
still be employed, asa final weapon. The second method may be described 
as ‘‘strike first, and be damned to the consequences.’’ It is the method of a 
militant labour body, which would be unwilling to concede any rights what- 
ever to employers, and which considers that organised labour is the only body 
to enjoy any rights. If employers do not listen to labour, then they must be 
taught a stern lesson, and the only cure for the ills of labour is to obtain its 
desires by force. It is quite clear that the two methods are incompatible. 
There is no middle way. And for any country not given over wholly to com- 
munist principles it is evident that some such labour enactment as that laid 
down in the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act is the only solution. 

Results of the Working of the Act. The Act, to justify its existence, 
must show that useful results have been achieved by it. The main test would 
be to see what results have been achieved in the cases taken up under the Act. 
The following are the results to-date: 
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Number of Agreements 
Notices of Change arrived at Referred 
registered by within 15 to further Excluded. 
Labour Officer, days. conciliation, 
August-December 1939 40 25 ) 8 
January-June 1940 102 62 25 15 
July-December 1940 187 122 34 3l 


From this summary it will be seen that cases have been taken up under 
the Act in increasing numbers and that the percentage of cases in which agree- 
ments have been reached within 15 days has been most encouraging even from 
the commencement of the working of the Act. The percentages work out as 
follows : 

1939 (5 months)..... 62.5% 
1940 (first 6 months). . . 60.0% 
1940 (last 6 months). .. 65.4% 

The cases which went before Conciliators have generally resulted in the 
securing of further settlements, though it will be seen that the bulk of the 
settlements were reached without even having recourse to the services of the 
Conciliators. 

While quoting these figures as evidence of successful working, one major 
apparent failure must be recorded. This is the case of ‘‘Dearness Allowance’’. 
A demand was made by workers of a large number of mills in Bombay in 
December 1939, that in view of the increase in the cost of living owing to the 
war their wages should be largely increased. The original demands made were 
rather fantastic, having no relation to the actual rise in the cost of living at the 
time, as revealed by the official cost of living indices of the Labour Office. The 
failure of the initial proceedings before conciliators may be put down to the 
high demand of 40% increase in the previous prevailing wages, which the 
Girni Kamgar (Red Flag) Union made as their opening demand, and which 
immediately antagonised the employers, who refused to consider it, holding 
that it had no relation to the facts. Finally the Government of Bombay 
referred the matter to a Board of Conciliation, headed by Sir Sajba Rangneker 
under Section 39 of the Act. The Board also contained 2 representatives each 
of Capital and Labour. It found itself unable to come to a unanimous decision, 
2 representatives arguing that there should be an increase in wages of 20% over 
those earned in August 1939 ‘‘to restore the pre-war purchasing power of the 
worker and to keep his standard unimpaired.’’ The other two members and the 
Chairman came to the opinion that the percentage increase necessary to main- 
tain the pre-war standard of living was 138% in January 1940. The majority 
report accordingly recommended a flat increase of 10% (amounting in the case 
of the cotton textile workers to 2 annas a day) together with the provision of 
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cost price grain shops, estimated to give workers the benefit of a further 3%. 
The Bombay Millowners’ Association accepted the majority view, and imme- 
diately sanctioned the payment of a dearness of living allowance on the flat rate 
of 2 annas per day per worker from December 1939. The Girni Kamgar (Red 
Flag) Union recommended to the workers that they should not accept this 
increase and should strike for more, at least 15%. A disastrous strike ensued, 
and lasted 6 weeks, after which it completely collapsed and workers have since 
accepted the proffered allowance for the past year, during which the cost of 
living index showed no remarkable fluctuations. Even though the actual pro- 
ceedings before the Conciliation Board ended in apparent failure, and the 
Board itself expressed the opinion in the final paragraph of its report that ‘‘the 
experience gained in the course of these proceedings does not encourage the 
hope that conciliation as a method of bringing about a settlement of industrial 
disputes like the present one (my italics) is likely to be successful in future in 
Bombay,’’ it must be conceded that the percentage of successful conciliation 
cases quoted above goes to show that in the case of individual establishments 
conciliation is a success, even though it may not prove successful in the larger 
issues affecting several mills, until a stable and disciplined Trade Union can 
speak authoritatively for the workers. 

The Bombay Industrial Disputes Act aims at the development of a 
Trade Union on the lines of the Textile Labour Association of Ahmedabad, 
but so far such a Union has not come to the front in Bombay. 

Standing Orders for Workers. Another major gain which is directly due 
to the passing of the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act is the settlement of 
Standing Orders having a legal force. Standing Orders, framed and approved 
by the Millowners’ Association, did exist prior to 1939. But managements were 
a law unto themselves, and the managers’ varying interpretations of these 
Standing Orders were usually the last word in the matter. Now if manage- 
ments abuse the Standing Orders settled under the Act, workers have a 
remedy in taking the matter before the Industrial Court for redress, where the 
maximum penalty for breach of a Standing Order is Ks. 100/-, with a further 
penalty of up to Rs. 25/- per day for a continuing offence. (For illegal 
changes there is a heavier penalty of up to Rs. 5,000/- with a further penalty of 
up to Rs. 200/- per day for a continuing offence). Such breaches of Standing 
Orders as have occurred in Bombay since Standing Orders were settled appear 
to be due more to ignorance than intent, and managements have generally been 
ready to make reparation where breaches have occurred. The cases of inten- 
tional breach appear to be extremely rare; and in the case of mills belonging 
to the Millowners’ Association, at any rate, it has become a practice for mill 
managers to consult the Association first before undertaking any action which 
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would bring them in conflict with the Industrial Law. This is a very healthy 
sign of grace. 

Rights achieved for Labour under B. I. D. Act. The following legal 
rights have already been achieved for workers by settled Standing Orders : 

(1) Right of being treated as permanent employees after 2 months’ 

probation. 

(2) Right of re-employment on re-opening of a night shift, according 

to length of service. 

(3) Right to a month’s leave after 12 months’ service. (Although all 

leave is still unpaid leave). 

(4) Right to 10 days’ casual leave a year. 

(5) Right to a fair hearing before any summary dismissal can take 

place. 

(6) Right to a service certificate at time of discharge. 

All these are now established as legal rights of workers, for the non- 
fulfilment of which penalties are provided. It is true that many of these are 
elementary rights, and it may be urged that some of them do not go far 
enough. It is also true that in the better-run mills, workers have possibly 
always enjoyed many of these rights, but the widening of them and giving 
them a legal status, enormously enhances their value. What it means is that 
the mills where labour has not hitherto had a fair deal will now have to ‘‘toe 
the line’’ with the better-run mills, or stand the consequences. Hitherto they 
have had no legal insistence that they must follow a fair line of treatment in 
their attitude towards labour. The well-run mills have nothing to fear in 
giving effect to these Standing Orders, but to labour as a whole the Standing 
Orders have proved to be their first Charter of Rights—their first Magna 
Charta. 

It is not to be doubted that the future will see a more liberal treatment 
in the management of labour generally, and for this the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act can be held to have opened the door, by enabling full and frank 
discussion of all the ills of labour in a systematic manner before impartial and 
reasonable judges. 

Mill Labour Officers. A further circumstance which makes for the more 
regular and careful treatment of labour cases has been the growth in number 
of Labour Officers in the individual mills. There are now some 17 Labour 
Officers appointed in individual mills or groups of mills, and their influence is 
extended over some 37 Cotton Mills in Bombay. Many of these officers recently 
appointed are well qualified and keen young men, and their extension will 
without a doubt help to lessen friction between employers and employees, and 
also help to keep their respective managements correctly informed on labour 
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matters. It is desirable for the Silk Textile Industry to copy the Cotton Mills 
in this matter, as it is a young and growing industry, and while the number of 
individual complaints from Cotton Mills reaching the Labour Officer Bombay, 
tends to decrease each month, those from the Silk Mills still maintain a high 
level. This requires checking, and apart from the checks introduced by the 
penalty clauses of the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, it is to the interest of 
the Silk Textile Industry to copy the measures already adopted by Cotton Mills 
in reducing friction between managements and their employees. The motto 
to follow is that ‘‘ genuine grievances should not accumulate.’’ The tried 
method of preventing the accumulation of genuine grievances is to pnt a 
trained Labour Officer to deal with them in the initial stages, and cure them 
there. 

The Future. The achievements under the Act have been stated, and perhaps 
even understated. It is to be remembered that the Act has also been applied 
in a similar manner to other important centres of labour in the province, e.g., 
Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Poona, Jalgaon, Hubli, Gokak, Chalisgaon, Amalner, 
Surat, and many other smaller centres. This is not the place to describe the 
financial cost of establishing this system of treatment of labour problems, but 
it can be stated that, for the benefits already achieved in the regular and 
peaceful settlement of labour problems (both in major and individual matters), 
and in the reduction of large numbers of individual complaints (which pre- 
vailed before the settlement of Standing: Orders), the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act has been introduced at an extremely low overhead cost of just 
over half a lakh of rupees a year. But this side cannot be developed in the 
space of the present article. 

No one would attempt to urge that the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act 
is a perfect instrument—the nature of its introduction, as the first enactment 
of its kind in any province in India—goes against that. But such practical 
difficulties as have already arisen in the introduction of the provisions of the 
Act, are being closely examined, and errors of drafting which have been 
revealed are at present under the consideration of Government. At the same 
time improvements in procedure which practical working of the Act for a 
period of over 18 months have suggested, will also be examined, and rectified 
in due course. In the meantime the Act, even with its present imperfections, 
has been closely studied by other provinces of India, and it appears likely 
that legislation on similar lines will be undertaken shortly in some other pro- 
vinces. It has been the privilege of Bombay to blaze the trail as a pioneer in 
an important labour enactment, and it has proved that the method employed 
is workable, and in the interest of industrial peace. With the further obser- 
vation that the remarks following are made as a result of personal experience, 
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and are not necessarily the views of Government, I venture to put them down 
in the hope that they will stimulate further thought. 


WHAT CHANGES IN THE ACT APPEAR DESIRABLE 


(1) Treatment of Cases of Individuals. At present any individual may 
approach the Industrial Court direct for redress in a case of breach of a stand- 
ing order or an illegal chauge. The maximum penalty for breach of a standing 
order is Rs. 100/-, with a maximum penalty of Rs. 25/- per day for a con- 
tinuing offence after a conviction. Many of the cases of this nature which 
have already been taken to the Industrial Court have been dismissed. In any 
case it appears wasteful of the time of an Industrial Court, which has a High 
Court Judge as president, to try such cases in the initial stage. Perhaps a 
suitable solution would be to transfer all such cases to Conciliators and to give 
them power to decide such cases and enforce the penalty. Another reason, 
which may be urged for the grant of such powers to Conciliators, is that the 
Industrial Court is only able to sit at much less frequent intervals than the 
Conciliators, often over 6 weeks elapsing between sittings of the Industrial 
Court. Thus an individual seeking redress for wrongful dismissal involving 
a breach of standing orders, has often to wait a long time before his case 
comes up for hearing. He first exhausts all hope of getting a direct settlement 
with the mill itself. Then he approaches the Industrial Court. So by the 
time his case has received a decision in the Industrial Court he may be out of 
work for 3 or 4 months or more. Even the Industrial Court cannot give him 
financial redress. For this he has to go further still to a lst Class Magistrate, 
armed with the Industrial Court’s decision that he has been illegally dismissed. 
After all this his financial redress is only 13 days wages, which may amount 
to under Rs. 10/- in the case of a woman. At the most the Court may be 
urged to give him a portion of the fine (maximum fine, Rs. 100/-) inflicted on 
the management.’ A further argument against the case of an individual 
worker going to the Industrial Court in any initial stage is that the worker is 
at a great disadvantage when he approaches the Industrial Court directly, as 
the mill is usually represented in this Court by legal experts whose services 
are beyond the financial capacity of a worker. Furthermore, in the case of 
illegal changes, which are merely breaches of Standing Orders, and not of a 
more serious nature, the discussions would frequently be on technical and 
not legal issues, or at the most on simple legal issues, which would be well 
within the competence of Conciliators. So from all points of view it appears 
desirable to entrust such cases to Conciliators, and leave it to them to transfer 
. * These remarks are based on actual cases that have come to the Labour Officer’s 


notice, 
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the cases further to the Industrial Court only if difficult legal issues arise. 
The fact that there is no legal authority to administer the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act other than the Industrial Court appears to be a shortcoming of 
the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act. 

(2) A clearer differentiation of functions between the Conciliators and the 
Industrial Oourt. Following from the remarks made above it appears 
desirable to confine the work of the Conciliators mainly to points of fact and 
to minor differences of law, and to reserve the functions of the Industrial 
Court for major law points. Apart from the agreements secured within 15 days 
of the invoking of the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act by any employer or 
employee approaching it, the next stage is taking the matter before a 
Conciliator. Here the issues are generally treated from a technical and practi- 
cal standpoint, and legal points should be eschewed as far as possible. 

There is also a danger to the legal experts themselves in attempting to 
discuss points of technical or departmental significance in the Industrial 
Court. An example of the pitfalls which lie ahead of legal luminaries in 
discussing such matters was furnished in the case of a Silk Mill, where a High 
Court Advocate urged before the Court that ‘‘ ‘2-loom weaver’ meant a weaver 
who was provided by a management with 2 looms, so that if one went out of 
order he had the other to work with’’! Any mill that attempted to keep a 
spare loom per weaver on these lines would be faced with financial loss. 

It would therefore appear desirable that Conciliators should be employed 
mainly in deciding or clarifying technical points, and also have the power of 
referring cases to the Industrial Court if necessary, if difficult legal decisions 
are involved. It is clear that the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act will still pro- 
vide a variety of legal conundrums, but it appears wasteful of effort to call 
upon the Industrial Court to decide technical matters as well as difficult legal 
questions. If the technical side of a case has been sufficiently explored in the 
course of conciliation, the time of the Industrial Court will not be unduly 
wasted, with happier results for all parties concerned. 

(3) ‘‘Oontract Labour.’’ It appears to have been the intention of the 
framers of the Act that labour employed by contractors, and not directly paid 
by a mill management, should benefit by the provisions of the Act, in common 
with labour paid directly by the mills. The definition of ‘‘ Employer ’’ under 
the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act includes the following : Section 11 (e). 

‘‘Where the owner of any industry in the course of or for the purpose 
of conducting such industry contracts with any other person for the execution 
by or under the contractor of the whole or part of any work which is ordinarily 
part of the said industry, the owner of such industry ....”’ 

This appears to show clearly enough that contract labour should be 
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treated on identical terms with employees directly recruited by an employer. 

However, when the case of the payment of a dearness of living allowance 
to workers in Ahmedabad arose, the case of persons employed by contractors 
was considered. The Industrial Court dealt with the question finally, and gave 
a full bench ruling. This ruling is interesting and runs as follows: 

“In our opinion there is a good deal to be said for excluding such per- 
sons from the benefit of the Award. In the first instance, these persons are 
employed not by the mills themselves, but by the contractors to whom a 
contract is given for doing particular work. After the contract is given, it is no 
concern of the mills as to how many people are employed and how much is paid to 
them by the contractors.’’ 

Against this full bench ruling there is no appeal, as under Section 60 of 
the Act ‘‘No order passed by the Industrial Court shall be called in question in 
any civil or criminal court.’’ 

Accordingly all persons employed in the Textile Industry in Ahmeda- 
bad, and not paid directly by a mill management, have been excluded from the 
benefits of a wage increase, which was probably all the more necessary in their 
case, and which was paid to all other classes of labour in the Textile Industry 
in Ahmedabad. It is true that the Bombay Mills took a more liberal view, 
and freely conceded the grant of the allowance to all their employees, includ- 
ing those indirectly employed through contractors. 

It would appear desirable to make the matter entirely free from doubt 
by amending the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act so that it may not be neces- 
sary to go to the Industrial Court hereafter for a ruling which has proved so 
adverse to labour. It might reasonably be argued that if it was necessary to 
give an allowance on account of the dearness of living to workers directly em- 
ployed by a mill, it was still more necessary to give the allowance to workers 
less well paid, and whose tenure of employment depended on the whim of a 
contractor. 

The changes suggested that might improve the working of the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act are those which, in the brief period of watching the 
working of the Act so far, have shown themselves as desirable to the present 
writer, and the list is by no means exhaustive. Their mention will, however, 
perhaps stimulate interest in the Act, which judged all in all can be held to 
have fully justified itself and to have opened a new and smoother path for the 


settlement of industrial disputes. 








THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN SHOLAPUR 


8. THOMAS EDWARD 


The city of Sholapur had a position of importance as a handloom weaving centre long 
before the establishment of power industry in the city. The development of the mill industry 
has been a steady one, until Sholapur now ranks third in industrial importance in Bombay 


Province. 
Mr. Edward (Tata School, 1938)is Labour Officer for the Khatau Makanji Mills, 


Bombay. 


HE city of Sholapur ranks third in industrial importance in the Province 
‘fy of Bombay. It is situated about 272 miles south-east of Bombay, on the 
main railway line that connects Bombay and Madras. The city is the 
administrative centre of the district that bears the same name—a district 
admeasuring 4,569 square miles, with 700 villages and a population of over 
6,00,000 people. The district lies at the southern end of the Deccan plateau 
on the borders of the Nizam’s State, and is noted for its soft alluvial soil and 
black cotton tracts. But owing to a very scanty rainfall of but 20 to 30 inches 
per year, the district is constantly faced with severe drought, and the agricul- 
tural yield is uneconomic. Hence the farmer and the agricultual labourer have 
to look to other occupations to supplement their precarious income. During 
the hot weather the temperature often rises above 115 degrees, while during 
the winter it falls below 70 degrees. Because of climatic and soil conditions, 
cotton is one of the main crops of the Sholapur region. 

In the city of Sholapur there are five cotton mills and in the district 
there are four more. Before the industrial development of the city, Sholapur 
and its surrounding villages had a flourishing handloom trade. It was the 
importance of the city as a handloom weaving centre that attracted Bombay 
mill magnates to it as a suitable place for the cotton textile industry. In 
spite of the existing mills, even today the handloom industry is flourishing in 
the district. The earlier mills which were started mainly to supply spun 
thread for the handlooms have gradually developed into weaving mills also. 

The industrial development of Sholapur has been facilitated by an 
abundant cheap labour supply from the district. As already stated, the 
scanty rainfall, which hinders agricultural development, prevents agricultural 
labour from finding full employment in agriculture. For 8 out of 12 months, 
the villagers having no other occupation, turn to the mills as a means of 
earning their livelihood. Then of course there is the natural migration of 
young people to the city, and the hope for a less restricted life on the part of 
the depressed classes. Further, the location of a large Criminal Tribes 
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Settlement in Sholapur, provides a considerable supply of cheap labour. 

Regarding raw materials, the city can safely depend upon a good supply 
of raw cotton from the numerous cotton centres round about. Being near to 
Bombay, Sholapur also has easy access to foreign materials and machinery. 

The Great Indian Peninsula and the Madras and Southern Maratha 
Railways connect the city with a wide potential marketing area. The M.S.M. 
Railway links Sholapur to important cotton centres such as Bijapur, Bagalkot, 
Gadag, and Hubli, while the G.I. P. provides an outlet to places like 
Gulburgha and Wadi in the Nizam’s State. In addition to the railways, 
various bus services link Sholapur to Provincial and State towns. 

The first cotton mili in the city was started in 1877 by Mr. Morarjee 
Gokuldas, a far-sighted industrialist of Bombay, under the name of the 
Sholapur Spinning Co. In the early days it was designed as a spinning mill 
with 16,500 spindles, principally to meet local demand. But as the years 
advanced and the demand for mill cloth increased, the concern developed 
into a Spinning and Weaving Mill. Today the mill is one of the largest, 
having 2,234 looms, 1,11,360 spindles, and employing over 7,000 men. The 
Lakshmi Mill was started in 1898 by the Bombay Company, which was already 
operating similar concerns in Bombay. Then followed the Raja Narsinggirji 
Mills in 1899, the Jam Shri Ranjitsingji Mills in 1907, and the Vishnu Cotton 
Mills in 1912—the latter also started by the Bombay Company as a sister 
mill to the Lakshmi. It is ‘thus apparent that Sholapur had developed to its 
full capacity as a textile centre before the First World War and that her 
industrial growth has been a steady one. The five mills today have an 
aggregate paid up capital of Rs. 65,85,050, a strength of 6,582 looms and 
2,88,280 spindles, and employ over 18,000 men. * 

The three main classes of labour supply are (1) the small land holders ; 
(2) the landless proletariat ; (3) the low caste menials and village servants. 
Small scale farming is for the most part uneconomic and the natural 
difficulties are increased by the prevailing system of partitioning hereditary 
property generation after generation. The small landholder is driven into 
debt and migrates to the city to find a new life as an industrial worker. The 
landless proletariat work on the land when the opportunity offers, but when 
no work is at hand they too set forth in search of employment. The third 
group of low caste menials, being increasingly deprived of their hereditary 
means of earning, and acquiring a growing knowledge of the world through 
improvement in communications, regard the city as a way of escape and as an 
opportunity to find the freedom and equality which is denied to them in the 
villages. 

* The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, Mill Statement for 31 August 1940. 
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The labour force of Sholapur is drawn in the main from the surrounding 
villages and from the borders of the Nizam’s State. The Salis and Muslims 
who come from the Nizam’s State may be regarded as practically a permanent 
industrial force as they are to a large extent hereditary handloom weavers 
who have been displaced by the factory and have come to take their place in 
organized industry. About 8 per cent of the labour force comes from outside 
areas, such as Poona District, Ahmednagar, and some of the Northern 
Districts of the Province of Madras. The labour force is relatively stable, as 
60 percent of the workers come from within Sholapur city limits and 
immediate neighbourhood. Men within three miles radius come daily on 
cycles and return home after work. 32 per cent of the workers come from the 
border villages of Hyderabad State. Unlike Bombay, the great majority of 
the families of the labour class are settled in the city, and often more than 
one member of the family works in the industry. The labour population of 
Sholapur is more homogeneous than that of Bombay or Ahmedabad. 

But in spite of all this, the figures for absenteeism in Sholapur are very 
high when compared with those of Bombay and Ahmedabad, being double the- 
Ahmedabad figures and one and one-half times the Bombay rate. The reasons 
for this may be due to an indiscriminate badli system and to the fact that 
people drawn from the surrounding villages often go home for the week end 
and then fail to return in time for work because of their interest in their 
private village affairs. Added to this there is no systematic method of check- 
ing or reducing absenteeism as there isin Bombay. It is only recently that 
the Sholapur mills have employed labour officers, who are giving a considerable 
amount of their time to badli control and the reduction of absenteeism. Re- 
cruitment is still largely in the hands of the jobbers, which leads to corruption 
and presents a formidable obstacle to the organization of the labour force. 

From the point of view of health, Sholapur is in a relatively favoured 
position. The city being sparsely populated, one does not find the great slum 
areas which disfigure the city of Bombay. The mills are all constructed in large 
areas with plenty of open space and are planned so as to allow sufficient light 
and air inside the work rooms. There are no special statistics regarding the 
health of the industrial worker, but the Municipal Health Report reveals about 
25 per cent of the city’s deaths as due to respiratory diseases, while hospital 
figures reveal a high percentage of treatment for respiratory diseases. The evil 
of drugging babies with opium stiil persists in Sholapur. Large numbers of 
women are employed in the mills and opium is administered to keep the babies 
quiet at home. Sholapur also has a higher percentage of children employed 
than either Bombay or Ahmedabad. 

According to the Census of 1931, out of a total of 18,501 labourers then 
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employed in Sholapur, 4,251 were women and 329 children. 36 per cent of the 
total working force in the mill industry were the only workers in their fami- 
lies; 40.2 per cent had two earning members; 18 per cent had three earning 
members, and the remainder more than three earning members. Out of a total 
number of about 9,000 families dependent on the industry, in 59 per cent of 
the families only the husbands were wage earners, and in 26 per cent both 
husband and wife were earners. The percentage of non-working family 
members to that of wage earners is 59.5 and 40.5 in Sholapur, as against 51.3 
and 48.7 in Bombay. 

The average earnings per day in the Sholapur mill industry as compared 
with Bombay, Ahmedabad and the Presidency Proper are as follows :? 


MEN WOMEN 
Time Workers Piece Workers Time Workers Piece Workers 

Ba; @ p. Bs. @ D. Rs. @ Dd. Rs. a. p. 

Bombay City 1 0 0 itn 010 4 0 10 10 

Ahmedabad 11411 Lit 7 012 9 01111 

Sholapur 010 6 12 2 0 6 7 0 511 
Presidency 

Proper 015 7 1 8 6 010 5 0 4 4 


A study of the above figures will reveal the economic position of the 
workers. Ahmedabad and Sholapur, being up-country cities, have more or 
less the same living conditions and the cost of living is almost the same. But 
the wages earned by the Sholapur workers, both in time and piece rates are 
little over half of the earnings of the Ahmedabad workers. If the Ahmedabad 
wages are taken as 100 per cent, Sholapur wages are about 60 per cent. Since 
1937 conditions have improved, for asa result of the interim recommenda- 
tions of the Textile Enquiry Committee, about 124 per cent increase has been 
given in general. Since, however, this increase extends to the whole Province, 
the comparative wage levels are not materially changed. But the Sholapur 
worker does have more money in hand. More than 60 per cent of the Sholapur 
workers are in debt, paying interest ranging from 75 to 300 per cent. 

Owing to the foresight of Mr. Narotham Morarjee Gokuldas, the 
Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Company gave a lead in the sphere of indus- 
trial welfare activities. A system of giving some maternity benefit was in 
effect in this mill before the Bombay Maternity Benefit Act came into force. 
The mill has a fully equipped hospital, with a full time doctor, a well con- 
ducted school and a technical school. All of the Sholapur mills have ecreches 
and medical facilities. The European managers of the Vishnu and Lakshmi 
Mills take special care in promoting the welfare activities of the mills. 

? 1937 Wage Census Report, Government of Bombay. 
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There is no proper labour leadership or organization in Sholapur. 
Politics seem to play a large part in all of the labour moves. The Sholapur 
worker is a quiet type of person, with little interest in labour organization. 
There have been relatively few strikes in the industry. 

This general survey of the situation in Sholapur reveals that the city 
is on the road to progress in the field of industry. There is a steady and con- 
tinuous working of the mills as contrasted to sudden rises and falls in other 
textile centres. Since the labour supply is becoming more urbanised and more 
regular, it would be in the interests of both the industry and labour if better 
housing facilities could be provided. An attempt to improve the standard of 
living of the labour population by paying an adequate wage, according to the 
earning ability of the mills, will I am sure, increase the prosperity of the city 
by quick rotation of the money value and ready consumption of goods 
produced. The economic stability of any industry depends not only upon its 
productive capacity, but also on an adequate consuming community. 

The need for scientifically organizing and developing the existent wel- 
fare activities is very essential. Even in industry there is a place for the 
development of individual personality, and the Sholapur textile industry will 
profit by a recognition of this fact. 

One great incentive to efficient and interested working is the security of 
a job. In Sholapur there is little security. It would be a definite help to 
industrial efficiency if the present haphazard recruitments could be given up 
and a definite system of badli control and labour administration devised. 
Non-political labour organizations could also fulfil a useful function in this 
field. 


Sholapur holds an important place in the industrial life of the Province. 
She can improve her position still further by a greater development of effi- 
ciency—an efficiency dependent not only upon modern machines, but also on 
proper consideration for the men behind the machines. Industrial management 
is not simply a matter of machines and figures—it is a matter of men—and of 
sympathetic imagination. 




















SOME SOCIAL EFFECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
G. A. LIMAYE 


“ An unemployed man,” says Mr. Limaye, “ loses far more than that which is designated 
as ‘employment ’.” Unemployment means loss of income, but it may also mean loss of oppor- 
tunity for proving oneself a useful member of the community, loss of opportunity for essential 
physical and mental activity, loss of alertness and skill, loss of social status and very often loss 
of mental health. And the tragedy of the situation is that the effects of the unemployment 
are not confined to the unemployed person alone, but extend into the family and the wider 
community. 

Mr. Limaye, who received a Certificate from the Tata School in 1940, is a Probation 
Officer with the Bombay Presidency Released Prisoners’ Aid Society, Bombay. 


JT\HE purpose of this article is to attempt to throw some light on the social 
aspects of unemployment, primarily as they were revealed to me through 

a study of 85 unemployed persons residing in the De Lisle Road Chawls 
in the city of Bombay. Among the unemployed whom I interviewed there 
were various types of persons. There were unmarried persons, married per- 
sons and widowers. There were those who had to support their wives alone, 
and those who were responsible for the maintenance of their children—some- 
times numbering as many as eight—as well as other relatives in addition to the 
immediate family. 

The ages of these uhemployed people also materially varied. They 
ranged from nearly 20 years to 45 years. There was also a considerable dis- 
parity in work-experience. There were some who had never been employed, 
and as such possessed no work-experience whatsoever. But there were others 
who were unemployed in spite of the fact that they had quite a good experience 
of work behind them. These unemployed persons did not belong to any 
particular caste or community. Every caste seemed to have its share of the 
evils of unemployment. 

For my purpose, I specially selected the De Lisle Road Chawls as a 
representative cross-section of residential quarters of the labour classes in 
Bombay. These chawls are all four-storeyed cement buildings with rooms 
facing each other on acommon corridor. The area of each tenement does not 
exceed 240 square feet. They are specially designed to accommodate the work- 
ing population and the people flock into them—if I may use such a simile— 
as pigeons flock into their holes. 

The DeLisle Road Chawls were chosen as the principal field of study, 
after consultation with the Labour Welfare Officer to the Government of Bom- 
bay. The reasons for this selection were several. In the first place the 
unemployment problem in the vicinity of DeLisle Road is a patent one. There 
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are in all 32 cement chawls—only 20 of which are occupied—with a population 
of about 12,000 souls. The major portion of the population is semi-skilled and 
unskilled. Naturally among the unemployed persons, a greater proportion 
comes under semi-skilled or unskilled. 

In the second place, the DeLisle Road chawls provide us with com- 
parative pictures of the unfortunate unemployed and the so-called fortunate 
employed persons. 

Thirdly, the majority of the population are solely dependent on their 
earnings in Bombay. They have little, or rather no possibilities, of any other 
support in their native places and are thus compelled to remain in Bombay. 

The sources of information out of which I have built my article are 
mainly based on : 

(1) Interviews with unemployed labourers. I personally interviewed 85 
unemployed persons and inquired into the conditions of their life. In fact, I 
had opportunities to talk to far more unemployed people than the number I 
desired to study. Their accounts were both interesting and instructive. It 
was first-hand information and as such its value was immense. 

(2) Interviews with the neighbours of the unemployed interviewed. An 
investigator who seeks to have complete information cannot remain content 
only with interviewing the persons concerned. There are certain gaps which 
require to be filled in. I therefore sought interviews with some of the 
neighbours and immediate relatives of the persons whom I had already 
interviewed. They were able to give me various relevant facts, which had 
been omitted by the unemployed themselves. These omissions related most 
often to habits acquired by the unemployed during the period of unemploy- 
ment and to their financial cireumstanees. However poor a man may be, 
so long as he is not a regular beggar, he remains somewhat reluctant to 
disclose his economie difficulties, particularly to a stranger. In view of this, I 
had to interview, as I have said above, the relatives and friends in order to 
Jeave nothing incomplete. 

(3) Interviews with prominent members or group leaders in the locality 
voncerned, During the course of my inquiry I availed myself of the opportu- 
nity to have some conversations with prominent persons or group leaders in 
that locality. It may look rather out of the way to try to seek information from 
such persons. but I did collect some very useful data about the unemployed 
persons, though it was more of a general character than of an individual 
nature, The leaders are very often approached by the members of the commu- 
nity, and as such, they are definitely in a position to say a good deal about the 
people around them. One must not, however, forget that their versions are to 


be accepted with some reasonable reserve. 
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(4) Interviews with the officials attached to the Welfare Centre. My next 
source of information was the officials attached to the Welfare Centre at 
DeLisle Road. I am glad to say that these officials gave me every kind of 
help and placed at my disposal all the possible information that they 
possessed. It is a part of the duty of the Welfare Centre staff to write and 
record applications for the unemployed persons within their immediate area. 
They thus acquire considerable information regarding the unemployed who 
seek their help and the co-operation of these people makes the work of any 
research student comparatively easier. 

(5) Observations of the life and circumstances of the unemployed made 
while moving with them. Last of all I had to use my eyes and ears, and use 
them keenly. I obtained a considerable amount of information from what 
I casually saw and heard during my visits. This was very useful. One has to 
keep one’s eyes and ears open, and then quietly think through this material at 
alater time. A keen observer can very often obtain more information than 
several questions and answers would secure for him. 

This is not a statistical study. It is descriptive. There is an ever-pre- 
sent temptation in such studies to describe what is exceptional and therefore 
striking, instead of what is typical. I have tried to keep constantly on guard 
against this danger. 

When I undertook the inquiry I imagined that I would make an easy job 
of it. But little did I dream that my actual experience would be, not only 
unpleasant, but definitely discouraging. The material for my inquiry was 
plentiful. The scope too was immense. But my real difficulty was how to create 
confidence among the people and induce them to speak. I have already 
enumerated my varied sources of information. As regards the information that 
was to be collected from the non-official sources, everything worked smoothly 
for a few days. I felt that my optimism at the outset of my work was justified. 
But it was not to be so. There was a sudden hitch. To my great disappoint- 
ment and surprise, I suddenly found one day that every man I approached was 
most reluctant to answer my questions. In some cases the interviewees were 
positively hostile. 

The sudden reluctance on the part of these unemployed was found to be 
due to a misunderstanding which was created in the minds of these persons by 
some over-enthusiastiec persons. In these days of war any gossip spreads like 
fire. And these persons were somehow or other led to believe that I was an 
agent of Government collecting information for the recruiting department. 
They thought that my object in collecting the information was not only dis- 
advantageous to them, but definitely harmful. They suspected‘that I was a spy 
moving among them to ascertain the possible number of recruits for war that 
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the locality would be able to provide. The immediate effects of this episode 
upon my mind were almost shocking. In a fit of total dejection I left the 
place and returned to the Welfare Centre where I explained the whole situa- 
tion to the officials. They knew everything about it. They had already 
guessed that some such thing would happen. But they were willing to do what 
they could for me. Even though they themselves were Government officials, 
they had created a confidence about themselves in the minds of the persons 
within the locality. One of the officials convinced the members of the locality, 
that my object in collecting the information was nothing but beneficial to them 
and there was no cause whatsoever for any apprehension. From that point my 
work became easier. 

In this study of unemployed persons I have mainly concerned myself 
with the effects of unemployment: economic, physical, mental and social. The 
problem of unemployment presents three immediate difficulties—the problem of 
food, the problem of clothing and the problem of finding suitable shelter. I 
have already stated that during the course of my investigations, I came across 
different types of unemployed persons, such as married, unmarried and with 
or without children. The severity of the problem presented by unemployment 
depends primarily on the conditions of individual cases. What I mean is, that 
a man with few or no dependants does not feel the pangs of unemployment as 
much as one with a wife and half a dozen children does. The responsibility of 
the former is much less than that of the latter, while their modes of life also 
materially differ. 

In one chawl I met a young man 22 years of age. Uptothe age of 18 
he had lived with his retired father and his elder brother in the same house. 
He had also a widowed sister who added to the income of the family. He had 
very little schooling and had left school when he was fourteen. For four 
years he did nothing whatsoever and neither his father nor his brother ever 
complained—probably on dccount of wrong notions of love and affection. But 
this could not go on for ever. By the time he finished his 18th year, he was 
almost compelled to find work somewhere. Unskilled as he was, he could find 
work nowhere, except in a hotel, where he continued for a year. Becoming 
tired of it, he left his job of his own accord. The father did not allow him 
to sit idle at home. He had to secure another job. He was employed in a 
cycle repairing shop where he seemed to be more interested. In about a year 
he managed to acquire the necessary skill and knowledge of repairing work 
and was thus able to earn about Rs. 15 a month. He continued in the shop for 
a year more and then subseguently left the work. The father was adamant. 
He would not allow the youth to enjoy the hospitality of the house when he was 
not working. What could he do? He left the house and went to some of his 
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friends, who supported him for a few months. During that period too, he was 
unable to secure another job. He always moved in the company of other 
unemployed young men. Either he was ashamed of himself or was afraid of his 
father, but one fact is certain: that he avoided his parents and other relatives. 
Very soon he totally despaired of securing any honest means of livelihood. 
This drove him to some objectionable methods of earning money. Gambling 
was the first and the foremost. He gambled desperately and induced other 
people to participate in the game. Sometimes he lost ; sometimes he gained ; 
but anyhow he carried on. The net result of his varied career during the last 
18 months, is a debt of nearly Rs. 50 (equivalent to three months’ wages) which 
he owes to his friends. 

The above illustration does not, by any means, represent a wide class 
of young people, but it is one case out of several of a similar nature, which I 
came across during the study. Young men, particularly those who are unmar- 
ried, are, I would say, more fortunate, or rather less unfortunate, during their 
unemployment. They have to worry only about themselves. Naturally they 
endeavour to remain in the family house so long as they can conveniently do 
so without the risk of any humiliation. Unemployment brings humiliation 
equally to the single man and the one with a family. But the family man is 
helpless in spite of humiliation. Whether he likes it or not he has to stick to 
his employed and earning relations. It is different with single persons. They 
are not so prepared to swallow insults, and I found in more than half a dozen 
cases, young men leaving their relatives and going to their friends, after but 
a small incident. These young unemployed people seem to prefer a life away 
from their relatives. They eat whenever they are able to secure food, and get 
themselves accustomed to partial starvation. I have observed that they do not 
abide by any uniformity as regards the nature and time of their meals. Any 
food, at any time of the day, as suits their convenience is their practice. It is 
not true to say that all unmarried young men leave their parents or other rela- 
tives on account of unemployment. I have met some who did stick to their 
parents and had the good fortune of being looked after, as if they were 
employed and earning. During unemployment these people of course are not 
the same as they are when they are ina position to earn their bread. They 
suffer psychologically as well as physically. 

Comparatively more difficult, in one sense, is the lot of the unemployed 
person who has to maintain his wife and children besides himself. Compara- 
tively more difficult, I say, because he cannot run away from his responsibi- 
lity. Insult or no insult he has to stick to his house, if not for himself, at least 
for the sake of his family. Fortunately for these labour class people their wives 
may also earn and supplement the family purse. Actual statistics go to prove 
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that about 25% of working-class women are in a position to work and do work 
for the help of the family. Their maintenance is not necessarily dependent 
upon the income of the male members as in the case of advanced communities. 
Another factor is the possibility of help from the grown up children. During 
the study, I found several women steadily employed throughout the entire year. 
There were others who sought work only because the male members were 
thrown out of employment. It w:s very necessary for them to do so in order 
to enable them to pull on until the males found jobs. Side by side with the 
women, there is a tendency among these unemployed people to endeavour to 
secure some sort of work for their children, even those of the age of 13 or 14 
who should be attending school. 

I should like to give a true picture here of a married labourer with wife 
and 4 children. He is 40 years of age. His wife is 30 and his children are 12, 
9, 4 and 2 years of age, respectively. His last employment was in the A— Mills 
where he earned about Rs. 33/- per month. He had worked there for over two 
years. Before that he had twice suffered from unemployment. For the last 8 
months he has been unemployed. His wife is employed in another mill. Her 
income is about Rs. 12/- per month. When both husband and wife were 
earning the family managed in a neat and satisfactory manner, though part of 
their income had to be used every month in repayment of a loan incurred dur- 
ing the sickness of the wife. Troubles arose, however, with the loss of employ- 
ment of the man. The family income was suddenly reduced but the expend- 
iture remained practically the same. The family continued to reside as sub- 
tenants, as they did before, for about 2 or 3 months. Thereafter they were 
compelled to seek shelter in some other place, where the credit of the family 
was intact for some time. They were not of course in a position to pay their 
share of the rent for 3 months before shifting. Naturally they had to part 
with household possessions to satisfy the demand for rent. 

The general condition of the family, from what I have myself noticed 
and gathered from others, is almost tragic. If one desires to see the evils of 
unemployment they are here in this family. Just imagine the problem of 
maintaining, not one or two, but six persons within a monthly income of 
Rs. 12/- or 13/-. The wife is doing her best. She is straining every nerve to 
make both ends meet; but how can that be possible? Every morning she 
works for her children and hurries to the mill. I was told that on many occa- 
sions the poor woman works for a day without even a particle of food for her- 
self. Their new place, to which they shifted for the sake of economy, is 
absolutely crowded. There were already 7 persons living there. These six 
added to that number make a crowd, considering the small area of the room. 
When the father was employed, two of the children attended school, but after 
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he was thrown out of employment he became somewhat indifferent towards his 
children. The children too avoid school, partly because of the indifference of 
the father, and partly on the ground that they have no clothes to wear. The 
father spends much of his time out of the house searching for work and returns 
late in the evening. He seems to have either no desire to speak, or no heart 
to do so, with his wife and children. I am told that the man has started doing 
cooly work as the last means of earning at least a few annas every day. For 
days together no one has seen all the members of the family eating together. 
It appears that the father spends about an anna for his afternoon meal and in 
the evening he returns late to find some little things left for him. Families 
like this have no chance to get any grain on credit as they already owe the 
grain merchant a comparatively heavy amount. 

Side by side with the picture of an unemployed person with an earning 
wife I should like to offer a second picture of a woman compelled to seek work. 
In this case the husband, having worked for some years in Bombay, found 
himself unemployed asa result of a prolonged illness which rendered him 
almost unfit for work. Although he offered himself for re-employment regu- 
larly, the management of the mill would not listen to his arguments and turned 
him out. His wife had never worked before, as there was no necessity for it. 
But now she had to face a great difficulty. The husband was too weak to 
work. The monthly expenditure remained the same, and over and above there 
was a debt incurred during thé husband’s sickness, which only added to a pre- 
vious one taken for the marriage of their daughter. What could the woman do 
under such circumstances ? She desperately tried to find some sort of job that 
would at least solve the problem of food. The only job that she could secure 
was that of a domestic servant which brought in Rs. 8/- per month. Under 
almost similar circumstances, other women met with in this study, resorted to 
vegetable selling or even cooly work. In a few cases these wives of unemploy- 
ed husbands began to accept paying guests in their houses. This practice, 
however, is viewed with disfavour by both the persons concerned and their 
neighbours. 

I have already mentioned that a variety of circumstances are noticed 
among the workers who are unemployed. I have thus far dealt with three types 
of them. Besides these I observed several others. In some cases the wives 
and children were dispatched to the native places of the respective unemployed. 
Such cases were, however, very rare. In most cases they had to remain in 
Bombay because their native places offered no solution to the problem of un- 
employment. Another method of solving the problem of food was found to 
be in the distribution of the different family members into families of relatives. 
In this connection I have noticed with interest that these working class people 
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are very often more than willing to offer their hand of help to their brethren 
in distress. They do realise the value of mutual assistance. Unfortunately a 
very different state of affairs is revealed among the middle classes. 

Unemployment means the absence of work, either due to its non-existence 
or the withdrawal of it. The economic effects of unemployment generally lead 
to poverty with all its different aspects. The effects may vary both as regards 
their intensity and nature. One may feel the effects of unemployment very 
acutely and another may not be so much affected by the same. It all depends 
on individuals and individual circumstances. My study of the unemployed 
persons in the vicinity of DeLisle Road, revealed to me some of the economic 
effects of prolonged unemployment. In almost all cases, I was told that the 
persons concerned tried their level best during the earlier stages of their forced 
idleness. Every honest and sincere effort was made to secure a suitable job; 
but as time passed on with no results, hope changed to desperation. The 
tragedy is that through prolonged unemployment many of the unemployed 
become so physically unfit as to be unemployable. 

Among those whom I interviewed there were a certain number who 
held that unemployment presented no problem to them. I actually met a few 
persons who remarked that their work was so distasteful that their unemploy- 
ment was a relief and almost a boon to them. It is doubtful whether this 
feeling and carefree attitude will last for a long time. In certain cases I 
observed that the more shrewd persons were able to capitalize their situation 
and to become dependent upon others. 

The withdrawal or non-existence of work naturally means the stoppage 
of income and the absence of money for subsistence. Man must continue life, 
either as it is or with some modifications. There are certain fundamental things, 
however, in which modification and economy are not practicable. While in- 
quiring into the economic conditions of these labourers, I could clearly see that 
their daily needs are very few. There is practically no scope for any drastic 
reduction. Any modification in their normal expenditure would mean partial 
starvation. 

Under these circumstances, a considerable number of the cases studied 
had no alternative than to utilise the services of their wives and children. 
Even during normal conditions a good many women from the labour class con- 
tribute a share to the family funds. They do so over and above their daily 
domestic duties. Naturally they have to work in the house before and after 
their working hours. Even though the children of the family may not be 
able to secure any suitable work, an anna or two a day is looked upon 
as worthwhile help. Child labour is thus in some respects a result of adult 
unemployment, 
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The financial contribution of women and children among the cases 
studied was far from substantial, and this situation creates other problems. 
When it is clear to the unemployed male that the income brought in by 
the wife and child is insufficient for the maintenance of the family, he 
starts borrowing money either from his friends or from the moneylenders, 
but such a situation cannot long continue. If the unemployment continues 
beyond that stage of borrowing, the unemployed has to either pawn or sell 
some of his belongings. The rate of interest on borrowed money is generally 
enormous and the marwaries reap a good harvest at the cost of these poor 
people. The continued presence of Pathan moneylenders in this locality 
on all days of the week is quite significant and is an evident proof of the 
indebtedness of these people. The Welfare Centre in the DeLisle Road 
locality has observed that indebtedness is a common evil among the 
labourers as a whole. Even employed persons are not free from debts, which 
under normal circumstances very often amount to three times the monthly 
wages of the head of the family. It has also been noticed that the rate of 
interest charged by Pathan moneylenders and marwaries is sometimes as 
high as 75% per annum. The condition of the unemployed persons is of 
course worse than that of the employed. 

In the preceding paragraphs I| have only referred to the legitimate 
means of earning money, which are resorted to by the unemployed persons. 
But there are others, which are both illegitimate and immoral. A tendency 
towards begging is found to be prevalent among certain unemployed 
persons. The form of begging in the case of these persons is, however, 
slightly different from that of ordinary beggars. They beg only on certain 
days of the month which have some religious significance. It is also noticed 
that the half-starved children, wandering about the streets in the locality 
have developed the same tendency of begging for coppers from the passers- 
by. A careful scrutiny, however, revealed that the coins thus obtained were 
in many cases used for gambling purposes. Gambling has its place among 
the effects of unemployment in this locality. The forms of gambling to which 
the children and adults resort are found to be slightly different in different 
eases. Though gambling is quite common, begging is the last desperate 
attempt to make both ends meet. 

The economic insecurity of the unemployed has a direct bearing upon 
the physical and mental health of the family. Want of sufficient funds leads 
to partial or even total starvation. Scarcity of money brings in a change, 
both in the quantity and quality of the food consumed. The immediate effect 
of this change in diet is ‘deterioration of health. In a few cases which I 
observed, this scarcity of food has so much crippled the persons that they are 
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complete physical wrecks. This is the result of long periods of semi-starvation 
coupled with mental unrest. The unemployment of the husband affects also 
the health of the wife, either directly or indirectly. The wife must share the 
misfortunes of her husband and naturally can only have the same food as the 
husband eats. In some cases, however, women are doubly unfortunate. They 
have to carry out their domestic duties, and due to the unemployment of the 
husband have to do some other work to bring in some income. This double 
strain naturally tells upon their health. 

The children too in the family share the evils of unemployment. When 
they ought to be properly cared for and properly fed, they are completely 
neglected. Children as a matter of fact have a greater necessity of sufficient 
food. Their very growth depends on what they eat. 

It is quite clear to every one that loss of employment and consequent 
reduction of income necessitates a lower standard of living, or some modifica- 
tions in the needs and desires. If the need for lowering the standard of 
life is not great or if the ambitions aud desires are simple, the unemployed 
person may be quite able to adapt himself to the changed circumstances. But 
on the other hand, if the ambition of the unemployed man is greater than 
average, or if his desire for material comforts is strong, he finds it more difficult 
to submit to the unhappy situation caused by the loss of employment. 

The principal way in which unemployment affects mental health is by 
imposing strains and anxieties on people. The capacity of human beings to 
endure mental stress varies with individuals. Some persons seem to be naturally 
more free from internal stresses and better able to resist external ones, than 
others. 

Unemployment, however, has brought about circumstances under which 
the strongest have had to surrender. It is a patent fact that unemployment 
impairs the mental health of those individuals who are mentally weak. 
Moreover it seems more than,probable that many others who may have been 
on the border line of mental ill-health before unemployment go under it after 
the loss of their jobs. 

One of the most powerful of human instincts is the desire for security 
—physical, economic and emotional. Unemployment brings insecurity of 
all these types. Physical and economic insecurity caused by unemployment 
have been already discussed in the preceding pages. We are now concerned 
with the emotional insecurity that results from unemployment. Emotional 
insecurity causes fear and its resulting chain of symptoms. Threats to pride, 
to sense of power, to success in attainment, to affections and loves, often 
come from economic frustration, and the resulting insecurity may cause any 
variety or degree of mental disorder. 
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It is beyond question that unemployment does exercise a demoralizing 
influence both upon the individual unemployed and those dependent upon 
him. His being out of work creates in him an inferiority complex. He tends 
to become detached from regular workers and loses his social status. After a 
time he identifies himself with the rest of the unemployed. This new group 
attachment means a lower standard of life and an attitude of hostility towards 
those who are more fortunate than himself... Thus personal demoralization is 
accompanied by social disorganisation. The social status of the wife of the 
unemployed man also suffers. The children, if any, have also to share the 
misfortunes. Their education is neglected, and the lack of proper guidance 
and control may lead them to objectionable behaviour. Child delinquency, 
like child labour, may have its origin in the unemployment of adults. The 
lack of education at the proper time practically condemns the children to a 
miserable life in the future. Thus we find that children have to rue the con- 
sequences of the hard luck of their unemployed father. In some eases, 
however, where the father is unemployed, it is noticed that a sense of rivalry 
springs up between the father and son—particularly when the son maintains 
the family. 

The effects of unemployment upon the unemployed and their families are 
therefore not only physical and economic. The mental and social effects are 
equally great. The saying that ‘‘Man does not live by bread alone’’ has 
become quite commonplace and is often misused. But so far as the unem- 
ployed persons are concerned it contains a very deep truth. The economic 
effects constitute an important factor in the problem of unemployment. But 
one cannot forget that the economic factor is but one factor among many. It 
would be a very great mistake to think that the only reason why unemployed 
people cannot become reconciled to the state of unemployment is because of the 
drop in economic status and the standards which accompany unemployment. 
This wrong belief is obviously due to a misconception about the word un- 
employed. Unemployment is the absence or loss of employment. But what 
does it really mean ? Does it mean only that the unemployed are those people 
who have lost something called ‘‘employment’’? If we are led by the 
word unemployment to assume this and to argue on this basis we will be hope- 
lessly misled. Unemployment does mean the loss of something called 
‘““employment’’, but it means much more. Though a majority of people lose 
with employment their income for their maintenance, others lose something 
else by the loss of the job. Some lose the opportunity of proving to them- 
selves and to others that they are useful members of a working community. 
Others lose along with work an opportunity for physical and mental activity 
which keeps them going. Some others lose their best, or only opportunities, 
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for self-expression, for expressing their strength, or their alertness or their 
skill or even in some cases their artistic feelings. 

Thus it is clear that unemployment is responsible not only for economic 
and physical loss to the unemployed, but is also responsible for the loss of 
social status and very often of mental health. 

















NOTES AND COMMENTS 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PLANNED SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


NDIA is a land of poverty. Nearly 90 per cent of the population can be 
classed as poor. This poverty, however, has not the same expression 
at every place. There are at least three major types of poverty in India: 

(1) the poverty of contentment; (2) the poverty of discontent; (3) the 
poverty of decline and defeat. Millions of our peasants have known poverty 
for centuries and yet they live their lives in contentment and even happiness, 
unaware of a better standard of life or the possibilities of achievements and 
knowledge. The urban working classes, who witness the achievements of 
science and industry and the expressions of wealth and opportunities, gradually 
enter the second class. They see before them a better future and begin to 
take advantage of education and other opportunities, struggling and striving 
to become better and more prosperous. To the third class belong the poor 
who have known the blessings of opportunities, education and wealth ; but 
who, due to various causes, are introduced to want, poverty and decline. 

The task of social reconstruction is to bring all classes of people toa 
normal standard of existence where there is health, education, efficiency and 
capacity for social and cultural achievement. This is mainly a task of 
rehabilitation, of restoring deviations from normal to normal, of improving 
the individual, restoring happiness and unity to the family, and vitality and 
organization to the social group. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


Certain fundamental principles should govern the planning of social 
reconstruction : 
1. Planning within well-defined geographical boundaries, irrespective 
of caste or creed, affords the best chances of success. 
2. The leadership and organisational staff must be qualified in the 
theory and methods of social reconstruction. 
3. The aim must be rehabilitation and not merely relief and 
amelioration. 
4, There must be a personal and direct approach to the poor. 
5. All welfare activities need to be evaluated and correlated to a pre- 
determined plan of social reconstruction. 
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In India, social welfare on a class, caste or sectarian basis has been in 
vogue. Activities are, therefore, scattered over extensive areas and adminis- 
tered by central authorities, which often do not maintain a contact with the 
poor and the activities that are provided for their welfare. The neighbourhood 
or community afford the greatest scope to leadership for efficient organisation, 
supervision and experimentation. The place and the physical environment 
provide a natural boundary for the execution of a programme that can be made 
most suitable to solve prevailing problems. <A plan of social reconstruction, 
with the village, locality or street as unit is perhaps the best solution to the 
communal problem, as real problems will be faced by different communities 
together and there will be a check on interested parties who exploit ignorant 
persons by focussing the attention of the poor on less vital issues. 

The major success of any plan depends upon the qualifications, know- 
ledge and experience of leadership. By now it ought to be clear that the task of 
social reconstruction is difficult and involves the knowledge of problems and of 
the way to solve them, of social and individual psychology and of the ability to 
deal effectively with fast changing social phenomena. 

The importance of direct and personal contact is easily realised if the 
welfare worker visualises his task as that of moulding the lives of individuals, 
families and societies and guiding the minds of people to work on constructive 
and creative lines. Personal contact affords the best opportunity for gaining 
knowledge of real problems, their intensity and effect. This makes planning 
easy and effective. 

The aim of social work has been the subject of discussion and experi- 
mentation for centuries. It should now be conceded that mere palliatives, 
relief and amelioration, far from solving problems, create fresh problems 
and lead to the degeneration and deterioration of the individual and society. 
The real remedy lies in the effective and permanent eradication of poverty. 
The family must become the unit of social health. The free individual must 
be able to contribute the best towards human evolution. That is the real task 
of social welfare. 

Imitatior is a grave danger to social work. It is undesirable that wel- 
fare activities should be started at random simply because similar work is being 
done in some other place, without any consideration of existing circumstances 
and without the availability of efficient leadership and good organisation. 


A CONCRETE PROJECT 


The present article is not an attempt to elaborate the theories which 
ought to govern a planned effort for social welfare. A better insight can be 
obtained by describing an actual attempt to put theory into practice. The 
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following details describe the history, plan, methods and organisation of the 
Welfare Centre at the Sir Ratan Tata Buildings, Cowasji Jehangir Colony, 
Bombay. The Welfare Centre deals with nearly 250 poor Parsi families. It 
is thus a sectarian endeavour, though the plan is prepared on a neighbourhood 
basis. The sectarian approach could not be avoided due to conditions which 
govern finance and the conditions prevailing in the Parsi community. The 
leadership of the Welfare Centre, however, maintains a very broad outlook in 
the conduet of all activities. 

The welfare plan is a sequel to the alarming increase of poverty in the 
Parsi community. About 3,000 families are maintained by doles and nearly 
4,000 able-bodied persons are victims of chronic unemployment. The con- 
sequences of such poverty have been found to tell on the health and morale of 
the individual and the family. This poverty exists in spite of the annual help 
of about five lacs of rupees which are given away in the shape of doles and far 
larger sums which are spent on maintaining hospitals and clinics, educational 
institutions, industrial homes and related activities. During the last ten years 
more than a crore of rupees have been spent on providing cheap houses for 
the poor. 

The actual conditions prevailing in the community were studied by a 
very detailed socio-economic survey which was carried out by the Parsi Statis- 
tical Bureau in 1939. The investigations obtained data on family history 
and migration, housing, health, education, economic conditions and 
unemployment in 11,000 Parsi families. The survey revealed the urgent need 
of planned social welfare work if a serious crisis in the community was to be 
avoided. 

The Sir Ratan Tata Charities decided to spend about eight lacs of rupees 
to build eleven buildings on a large estate which was presented to them. The 
buildings were planned to house nearly 250 tenants. A good plan for the build- 
ings with up-to-date sanitary arrangement, large rooms, adequate provisions 
for air and sunlight and necessary conveniences was prepared by a well- known 
firm of Bombay architects. The tenements are of three types : (1) one room and 
kitchen to house families of not more than 4 persons ; (2) one large room and 
kitchen to house families of 5 persons; (3) two rooms and kitchen to house 
larger families. The rents of the tenements vary between Rs. 9and Rs.13 
per month. 

Nearly 2,100 applications were received for the unoccupied flats. Each 
application contained details of family composition by age, sex and relation- 
ship, as well as social and economic data. A further special house-to-house 
inquiry into the conditions of prospective tenants was carried out by a student 
of the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work who is now appointed 
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Superintendent of the Colony. The following principles guided the selection of 
tenants who were later to receive the benefit of planned social welfare : 

1. That housing needs should prevail over economic needs. 

2. That the benefit of housing should go to the largest number of per- 
sons that could be housed without causing overcrowding and insani- 
tary conditions. 

3. That simple families should receive preference over lone persons, 
mixed families and joint families. 

4. That the benefit of housing should go to families with an income of 
less than Rs. 100/- per month, provided such families are not desti- 
tutes. 

The benefit of housing was given to families living in prostitution and 
insanitary areas and slums ; stranded families ; families living in overcrowded 
tenements ; and families paying a rent which was more than 33% of their 
income. 

The need of good housing can be seen from the fact stated above, that 
about 2,100 families applied for these 250 tenements. 

The Trustees entrusted the plan and programme of social welfare to the 
Zoroastrian Welfare Association. The Association carries out its work with 
the help of trained and specially qualified leadership. 1380 social workers 
contribute between 2 and 20 hours of work per week to this Association. 

There are three primary approaches to the subject of social welfare. 
These are: (1) the personal approach ; (2) the family approach; and (3) the 
community approach. By utilising a method involving all the three types of 
social approach, a dynamic and co-ordinated plan of social welfare is able to 
affect all the important aspects of the lives of all the individuals residing in 
the Colony. 

Personal approach is obtained by means of special activities for selected 
groups. The important groups are: (1) children between 5 and 12; (2) boys 
between 12 and 21; (3) girls between 12 and 21; (4) male adults between 21 
and 55, and (5) female adults between 21 and 55. 

Infant children are not neglected by the welfare programme. There is 
a Maternity and Child Welfare Clinic in the immediate neighbourhood which 
eaters to this section of the community. The Clinic provides free milk and 
essential nutrition and medical care for the children, and also works for the 
education and training of the mothers. Family planning, involving instruction 
in birth control methods, is also a part of the Clinie’s programme. 

The most important activities for the benefit of children between 5 and 
12 are: (1) a pre-school group; (2) a primary school; (3) a kiddy club, and 
(4) a play centre, 
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The Nursery School has a staff of trained teachers. It has the advantage 
of an excellent building with playgrounds and a play-shed. The playground 
of the Nursery School has been specially planned for the purpose and trees 
have been planted to provide cool shade. The playground is equipped with 
the necessary apparatus required for various games. With the assistance of 
qualified medical experts the following balanced diet is provided to the children; 


Weekly Menu for Children of Pre-School Age 








Short Break 
11 A.M. 


Monday | 


Tomatoes | 
Banana or | 
Oranges | 





LUNCH 
12-30 P.M, 





Afternoon 
Breakfast 
3-30 P.M. 


Vegetable 
stew of :— 


Spinach, 
Potatoes, 
Carrots, 
Onions, 
Tomatoes, 
Green peas, 
Green chillies 


Scrambled 
eggs 


Whole 
bread 





wheat 





Ground-nut 
cake 
| 





Sour lime 

(Dal to be 
given to older 
children) 


Milk with n | 
molasses Bread| 
and butter | 





Tuesday 


Bananas 
or 
Oranges 


Rice and dal 


Liver mince 


Wednesday 


Bananas 
or 
Oranges 
| 
Grated raw 
vegetables 





with tomatoes} Whole wheat 


and green 
chillies 


Sour lime 


Ground-nut 
cake 


Whole wheat | 


porridge 


| 
| a 
| 


| bread 
| Spaghetti 


| or 
| Lentil masur 


| Tomato gravy) 
| with green 
| chilies 

| Sour lime 


— nut 


Juar 
or 


|cholam pudding) 


Thursday 


or 
Oranges 


Wheat salad 


Eggs 
| 


| Sour lime 


sread and 
butter 


| 
| 


| Ground-nut 
cake 


a id 
| | 
om Bananas 


| 
| 
| 


Friday 


Bananas 
or 
Oranges 


| Rice & vege- 


table curry 


| 
| Raw salad 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Lentil-mag 
with green 
chillies 


| Sour lime 





Ground-nut 
cake 








Milk with 


molasses Bread 


and butter 


| 


Wheat bran 
custard 


| 
; 


The curriculum of the school includes a special activity course which is 


suitable to the requirements of working class children. The course is based on 

the curriculum of labour schools in Europe. The child is introduced to the 

principal forms of matter used in modern agricultural and industrial produc- 

tion. There is a graded course of work-processes which involves the training 
12 
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of the senses, the development of skills, and the assimilation of major work 
habits. The activity course, which is in addition to the other items of nursery 
and primary school training, includes reading, writing, story-telling, singing, 
drawing and kindergarten work. 

The kiddy club is an organized group where children between 5 and 12 
may spend their play hours in the evening, when the play-centre is not fune- 
tioning. The club is under an instructor who provides planned play and other 
activities which are interesting and familiar to children. Activities for boys 
and girls inelude : (1) evening play-centre; (2) boys club; (8) girls club, and 
(4) nature club. 

The play centre is the most important welfare activity for the benefit of 
persons between 5 and 20 years of age. 

The ideal of the play centre is to provide healthy, interesting and 
organised pastimes for young children, boys and girls, with the end in view of 
developing character and preparing the young to become energetic, useful, 
healthy and social members of the community. 

The aims of the play-centre are : 

(1) To provide suitable play to interest various age-groups of both the 

SEXeS. 

(2) To train members in disciplined enjoyment, self-government and 

leadership. 

(3) To provide outdoor life for the young. 

The method of the play-centre is to organize children residing in small, 
well-defined localities into play-groups managed by themselves ; and organized, 
directed and supervised by persons who are friends of the young. 

The entire play centre is treated as one unit. The play is divided accord- 
ing to heights of children into the following sections, under a section leader 
who can also be a group leader : 

(1) The Nursery Section, having both boys and girls. 

(2) The Junior Girls Section. 

(3) The Junior Boys Section. 

(4) The Senior Girls Section. 

(5) The Senior Boys Section. 

Each Section is divided under a group leader into groups with not more 
than 25 members. 

The director, the superintendents and the instructors are in charge of 
the direction of the play centre. The efficiency officer, the supervisor, the 
quarter-master and the health supervisor are responsible for the management 
and supervision of the centre. Sections and groups are managed by section 
and group leaders, 
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Games played at the centres are divided into the following groups: 
(1) free play without leadership ; (2) nursery activities ; (3) organised group 
and team games; (4) major team games like volley-ball, basket-ball, cricket, 
hockey, captain ball, hutu-tu and ata-pata; and (5) indoor games. Other allied 
activities of the play centre include excursions, cycling, skating, swimming, 
tramping and camping. 

The aims of the boys and girls clubs are : 

1. To develop native talent by giving encouragement and providing 
opportunity for self-expression. 

2. To foster skills by engaging the members in the elementary practice 

of applied sciences and arts. 

3. To give opportunity for healthy social and intellectual recreation. 

4. To build character and ineuleate in the young a spirit of service, 

comradeship and brotherhood. 

5. To create a love for outdoor life. 

Activities of the boys clubs inelude elementary handymanship, mech- 
anies, electrical mechanics, applied chemistry, painting and drawing, hobbies, 
carpentry, fretwork, reading of interesting boys literature, radio and cinema 
for educational purposes, outdoor life, camping, visits to interesting places 
and social activities. 

Activities of the girls clubs include drawing, painting, singing, music, 
embroidery, knitting, raffia-work, basket-making, flower-making, cooking 
and sewing. 

The nature club aims at creating a love for nature and outdoor life in 
the young. Hikes, excursions, tramps and camps are frequently organised and 
boys undertake long distance hikes on bicyles. 

The women’s club is an organisation to provide recreation and adult 
education to the most important section of the community. The programme 
of the women’s club includes socials, musical evenings, lectures, excursions, 
visits to places of interest and classes in domestic economy, cooking, sewing 
and embroidery. 

The men’s club is an organisation with a programme similar to the 
women’s club. Recently a workingmen’s recreation club has been planned 
to provide daily recreation to men when they return from work. Indoor and 
outdoor games are the chief attraction. 

The above programme of group work is meant to enlist the interest, 
enthusiasm and energy of every member of the community in a systematic 
effort to improve the character, morale, education and ability of all the mem- 
bers of the community. The continuous effect ofa well planned programme 
creates a new outlook, a happier reaction to life and a desire to better one’s 
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condition and get out of the clutches of chronic poverty. 

The problem of the individual is the problem of society as a whole. In 
ordinary cases it can be expected that a simple programme of group work on a 
well organized basis will be enough to secure a measure of co-operation and 
public spirit. This is, however, not true when families have been under the 
spell of poverty for a generation. Maladjustments have not only crept into 
the lives of individuals, but of families as a whole. In many eases bad housing 
in the past, chronic unemployment, chronic sub-health and want of social 
and recreational life haveso undermined the morale and happiness of the 
individual and the family that it becomes imperative to solve the problem of 
the family by case work. 

Case work is the most important and most difficult branch of social 
work. The case of each family has to be studied historically ; the real causes 
of poverty have to be traced ; the happiness and unity of the members of the 
family have to be restored ; and such help as is essential for putting a family 
on its legs has to be given. 

This is done by a qualified and trained social worker who knows the 
methods of family case work, individual and social psychology, and the right 
methods of individual and social approach. This is the main task of the 
superintendent of the colony. He is not merely an official in charge of housing, 
but he maintains a friendly and individual contact with all the residents of 
the colony. He visits each family as often as possible. In the first stage ¢ 
complete historical, social and economic record of the family is obtained. The 
historical, marital, economic, social and religious life of the family is studied 
and continuous addition to the initial data is obtained through case cards 
which are filled in at each visit. Over and above this the superintendent 
maintains the following records : 

(1) A register of births, initiations, marriages and deaths. 

(2) A register of employment and unemployment. 

(3) A register of family health. 

(4) A personal record of education of the student community. 

The task of a superintendent is to be a friend, adviser, guide and helper 
to the poor families who are constantly in need of aid. After general 
direction is given to the family to improve conditions, the case is taken up for 
exhaustive treatment. 

The treatment includes such items as the settling of family disputes, 
provision for employment or maintenance and the restoration of health. 
Doles are given in rare cases, but the major object in view is to put the family 
on a basis of independence, self-reliance and self-respect. 

The community approach is attempted in six distinct directions: 


en 
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(1) housing: (2) general education ; (3) economic reconstruction: (4) organi- 
sation of social life ; (5) health and (6) religion. 

We have already said that houses are provided at cheap rent with ade- 
quate amenities and sanitation. Overcrowding is avoided and slum conditions 
are controlled by good planning and scientific housing management. 

The superintendent of the colony is in general charge of housing. He 
sees to it that the rules are obeyed, cleanliness maintained and an atmosphere 
of peace and goodwill reigns in the neighbourhood. The actual management 
and administration of housing is left to the manager of the colony who is re- 
sponsible for the collection of rent, the control of the menial staff and the care 
and maintenance of houses, playground and roads. 

The trustees are the owners of the colony and the direction and control 
of the colony is entrusted by them to a housing committee consisting of doctors, 
civil engineers, ladies and welfare workers. This unofficial committee super- 
vises the work of the staff, visits the tenants and looks after sanitation and 
cleanliness. 

In all cases a human and friendly approach is maintained and the diffi- 
culties of the poor are sympathetically considered and dealt with. This does 
not mean that there is any want of firmness or that sentimentality is allowed 
to overrule the needs of discipline and good organisation. 

Education is the most important weapon of social reconstruction. Edu- 
cation is not meant for children alone, but all human beings are constantly 
required to educate themselves with the aid of social educational programmes. 

The Welfare Centre is a large and extensive building which provides all 
facilities for a full educational programme. It was built at a cost of Rs. 40,000 
with a spacious hall and large rooms. It is specially planned for welfare and 
educational activities. It is used as a workshop and centre for vocational 
training in the day and for educational, recreational, and welfare activities in 
the evening. The building includes an office, which is planned to be the centre 
of propaganda and organisation, a sales shop, a health clinie and separate 
rooms for activities of boys, girls, men, women and children. 

The Welfare Centre has its own newspaper called Colony Jivan (Colony 
Life). It isa monthly bulletin giving an educative editorial. Special items 
are included to interest men, women and youth. The paper gives general 
world news and local news and programmes. There is a leader’s page to 
guide local leadership. 

An intellectual life is tonic to poverty. It is essential to awaken the 
consciousness of the poor and make them realise the problems that confront 
them and the obstacles they have to overcome. The reading room, library, 
Circulating library, debating society and dramatic club, all help to keep up 
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the interest of the residents of the colony in the problems of life. Newspapers 
and magazines are a good recreation to those who can spare some hours to 
know the path this world is treading and the reading room is able to attract a 
small audience till late hours in the night. A library must fit the requirements 
and intellectual tastes of the public and therefore the selection of literature for 
the library is an important problem. Good novels and easy literature are kept 
in the library, whilst books on history, economies, science, politics, psycho- 
logy and education are kept in a special circulating library for the benefit of 
persons of better intellectual calibre. The debating society is patronised by old 
and young, men and women alike, and it provides keen interest to the other- 
wise dull life of the workingmen. The dramatic society is a further incentive 
to local enthusiasts to portray local life and problems in action, colour, song 
and music. 

A distinct enthusiasm for the adult education programme is added by 
the radio and the cinema. Educational films draw large audiences and visual 
education has proved a most useful and efficient tool for adult education. 

Small annual exhibitions on various topics are a good medium of edu- 
cation. During the last two years two local exhibitions were organised—one 
on ‘‘Home and Child Welfare’’ and another on ‘‘ Arts and Crafts.’’ Exhi- 
bitions help to create interest in various aspects of life and bring to public 
notice latent talents amongst the poor. 

The Welfare Centre pavilion will house a local museum to perpetuate 
interesting creations of the local population. The museum is to become a 
permanent source of education. 

Economic reconstruction is the most difficult part of the local welfare 
programme. Three main branches seek to solve the economic problem: (1) 
The employment bureau ; (2) development of local industries and handicrafts, 
and (3) cooperative societies. 

Unemployment is a major issue that has worried the Parsi community 
for along time. The Association gave a close study to the problem. The 
facts and figures given by the Parsi Statistical Bureau were examined and it 
was found that a scientifically and systematically managed employment 
bureau was the crying need of the community. 

The employment bureau gives special attention to every individual case 
and all work is distributed into five divisions: (1) recording and investiga- 
tion ; (2) grading of capacity ; (3) canvassing and study of employment 
demand; (4) follow-up and vocational guidance, and (5) vocational training. 

The above method has proved useful and successful. A detailed unem- 
ployment record is prepared, giving a full survey of the economic conditions, 
academic qualifications, experience and life history of the unemployed person. 
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The unemployed person then goes through a brief examination and an intensive 
study of his case is undertaken by specially qualified persons. The result is 
stated in a confidential report. Copies of the record and confidential report 
are sent to employers. Advertisements in daily, local and up-country papers 
are studied. Applications are made and dispatched to the probable employers, 
together with recommendation letters from influential persons. In many cases 
employers are interviewed by our officers. Some important friends work as 
agents of our bureau in important offices and they let us know about vacancies 
that occur. Ifa person is employed, contact is maintained with the person 
recommended by us. Every necessary help and advice is given to him, and if 
problems arise, they are solved for him. It is also seen that satisfactory, 
regular and efficient service is given by persons recommended by us. 

Where it is found during investigation that prospects of an unemployed 
person will improve by further vocational training, arrangements are made for 
apprenticeship in mills, factories, workshops, or for special training in type- 
writing and shorthand classes. The experience of our employment burean has 
revealed that there is anurgent need to preserve the talents of artists and 
craftsmen. This can only be done by well organised handicrafts, aided by 
small machinery, where the skill of the unemployed can be employed and im- 
proved, and jobs can be found for them. 

The need was also disclosed for well organised, regional workhouses 
where the able-bodied, middle-aged and uneducated unemployed can do some 
useful work under proper supervision. 

In order to take advantage of the welfare centre pavilion, consideration 
was given to discovering a small industry for which there might be a demand 
in the market ; where there were possibilities for expansion ; which would 
not require a very large capital outlay or involve any serious risk, and which 
would enable us to employ artists, skilled craftsmen and others. Our study 
revealed that there is a good deal of demand in the market for what is called 
nursery furniture, specially constructed to suit the requirements of children 
and at the same time provide for training and development. Spray-painted 
furniture with ornamentation to suit a child’s aesthetics, is much in demand, 
and is able to obtain a fair price. A small industry has therefore been created 
to produce kindergarten, nursery and infant school equipment ; furniture for 
home nursery and classrooms; play articles like blocks, jig saws, fancy toys 
and rag dolls; playground equipment; toys suitable for advertising purposes, 
and sundry wooden, spray-painted articles. 

Participation in social life is not merely social recreation, it is a contri- 
bution towards social organisation, social unity and social harmony. The 
leadership of the welfare organisation takes advantage of every opportunity 
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to bring and keep the residents together and gradually weld them into a happy 
and creative neighbourhood. Holidays are celebrated with social gatherings, 
songs, music and entertainment. The athletic sports, annual exhibitions and 
annual social gatherings are important occasions where all sections of the 
community come together to realise the bonds that bind society together. 
Frequent programmes of lectures and religious and other functions are also 
organised to educate and create social consciousness. Over and above this, the 
welfare centre and all its allied activities provide opportunities for social 
action, social effort and social participation for the common good. 

The colony is fortunate in having within its precincts a Fire Temple 
which is under the direction of an educated priest who is a student in the Sir 
Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work. It is planned to make religion 
a centre for cultivated brotherhood, peace and tolerance. A religious leader- 
ship with learning and a broad outlook is able to overcome petty religious 
bigotry, prejudices and superstitions; and instil real life into the mere form of 
religion. Freed from the limitations of uneducated and over-ritualistic 
priesteraft, religion is bound to grow to serve the people and contribute to- 
wards such spiritual development as is necessary for every human being. 

B. H.M. 


THE CHILDREN’S CLUB AS A FACTOR IN CIVIC EDUCATION 


the growing complexity of our modern civilisation, the purpose of a 

democratic plan of education has come to include the development of 
well-integrated individuals who can live successfully in an ever-changing 
dynamic culture. Its function, therefore, among others is to train children not 
only to solve problems of human relationships within the limits of their indi- 
vidual capacities but also to, take the steps necessary to achieve success in the 
art of co-operative living. The home and the school have long been reckoned 
as important agencies to teach children to be open-minded, tolerant and 
kindly toward the beliefs of others, to think logically, to make wise personal 
and social choices and to cultivate the essential disciplines of self-direction, 
self-appraisal and self-control. And now the playground has been added to this 
list of educational agencies because of its social significance. 

Though we in India have begun to provide parks and playgrounds in 
congested urban areas, our main aim in this undertaking is to keep under- 
privileged children off the streets and provide them with opportunities for the 
enjoyment of their leisure. But character building as an objective to be 
obtained through play has not yet come to be recognised, 


te the problem of group living is becoming more and more difficult with 
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While play can contribute in many directions to the socialization of the 
child, the use of the playground in itself is of little value in character formation. 
Desirable social attitudes and habits can be formed in children only when their 
play activities are properly supervised and guided. To this important aspect 
little or no thought has yet been given. In the West, clubs are organised in 
different localities where children can go regularly and participate in super- 
vised group play with children more or less of the same age. Through trained 
leadership these clubs try to make the play activities of children productive of 
social values, 

Though the children’s club movement has not yet become popular in 
India, some efforts are being made here and there to utilise the club as an 
effective educational agency. For instance, Mrs. E, Asirvatham, B. A., 
started a few years ago the Inayatbagh Children’s Club in Lucknow, with a 
small group of children of the neighbourhood. The club has grown.rapidly in 
its membership, and now has a club house with play equipment such as swings, 
seesaw, kiddy cars, climbing ladder and the like. Another interesting feature 
of this elub is its library, which has a fairly good collection of children’s story 
and picture books. The little members make good use of the library books 
both at the club and in the home. 

No doubt, the Inayatbagh Children’s Club has received some recognition 
from those who appreciate its usefulness in the education of the child, but the 
children’s club movement has not yet taken root in India because the social 
values of play have not yet received our serious consideration. Even so great 
a thinker as Spencer, who declared that children should be encouraged to play 
in order that they might work off their surplus energy, lost sight of its social 
significance. Rightly do modern psychologists refuse to regard play simply as 
a superfluity of childhood. In it they see a wise provision of Nature for the 
development of the human race. 

As the child plays, so the man works. In other words, there is a close 
connection between the character and extent of the child’s play and the sort of 
life he leads when he grows up to manhood. And in the most natural way, 
play prepares the child for his later activities as an adult. The naturalness, 
the freedom and the spontaneity of play contribute much more to the develop- 
ment of his personality than we have yet realized. It is not without purpose 
that Nature has made the child a little playing animal ; he plays not because 
he is young ; he is young in order that he may play and thereby train himself 
in the art of living. And naturally, therefore, during the early years of his 
life, he educates himself in a very real sense through his play activities. 

Since play is in harmony with his very nature, the child enters into it 
wholeheartedly, and through unconscious exercise acquires an adequate physi- 
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cal basis for his life. In the course of play he develops his reflexes, increases 
his powers of physical control, makes his digestive organs and nervous system 
strong, his blood pure, and his heart and lungs sound. In addition, he gains 
precision in his movements, an accurate knowledge of his environment, and 
enough resistance to throw off disease germs. In short, the child acquires 
health, strength, endurance, grace and symmetry. But the effects of play are 
not merely physical ; they are mental and social as well. 

Children begin playing in the second quarter of the first year, and long 
before the close of that year, they have engaged in a great variety of play. 
Almost every sensation and movement, which comes under their control, is 
repeated again and again in play. For the first two or three years, the child’s 
play is almost wholly sensory, motor and perceptional. In the third year his 
powers of imagination are sufficiently developed to be used fairly extensively in 
play. Feasts and fetes are provided on short notice and without complications 
which so often perplex adult dispensers of hospitality. Imagination, as a 
director of play activities, usually approaches its climax in the fifth and sixth 
years. Children of this age are specially interested in fairy stories, largely 
because such tales give playful exercise to their powers of imagination. 

During the first five years, the child’s activities are free and imagina- 
tive, and are almost wholly of the kind called play; while in the period from 
five to ten, games become more and more prominent. And then on to puberty, 
testing exercises of physical powers are important elements in his play 
activities. During the latter part of this period, there is a desire not only to 
do what companions can or cannot do, but to reach certain standards, to 
** make records.’’ Thus play stimulates not only the child’s physical growth, 
but also his mental development. These effects of play were the first values 
to be discovered. The social and moral influences of play activities of children 
were unobserved until some of their necessary consequences became too patent 
to remain hidden from the ‘view of social scientists. That some of the world’s 
great teachers have long since discerned the value of play is true, but the 
popular mind has not followed them. And the discovery had to be made anew. 
Even now the social values of play have not been given the consideration 
they deserve. 

Though the Duke of Wellington, when asked to explain his victory at 
Waterloo, is reported to have replied that it had been won years ago on the play- 
grounds of Eton, yet we have been very slow to recognize that the playground 
is the place where the child learns to lead and be led, to live and let live, and 
play the game in the struggle for existence even if the odds are against him. 

So the child’s real world is the world of play, and he thinks and acts in 
terms of play. Naturally, therefore, it isin the playground companionship 
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that he gets nearly all of his experiences and forms almost all of his attitudes 
towards others. On the play field his choices are many; he acts as a free 
agent and creates his own ideals. It is there he does what he wants to do, and 
acts from the inner law of his own being. Such actual participation in life 
and its various responsibilities affords a civic training for which no other sub- 
stitute can be found. In fact, it is here that we get our cue as to the possibi- 
lities of play, and to the need of its proper cultivation so that the normal 
social impulse may have a chance to contribute its part to manhood and 
womanhood. 

Since the social nature of the child finds its fullest and freest expression 
in his recreative activities, play produces indelible effects on him for good 
or bad. Without proper supervision and guidance, group play may often 
develop undesirable social habits and attitudes, and produce the bully or the 
coward. But in the club, play activities are well-planned and supervised, thus 
minimizing bad influences and impressing upon the child’s mind the ideals of 
method and co-operation. Few children are by nature generous; the majority 
of them, being selfish, need the companionship of other children to round 
off their rough corners. Through the associated activities of the club, children 
soon learn—though they have no clear idea at first of the rights of the in- 
dividual—that no group of children can usurp all the privileges, that the right 
to use a play outfit cannot be monopolized by any one, that all things should be 
held in common, and that every child should be given an equal opportunity. 

In this manner the supervised activities of the club help to eliminate 
from the child’s mind the vulgar notion that ‘‘might is right,’’ and inculcate 
in him the idea that others also have rights and such rights must be respected. 
He is thus made to recognize mutual rights as a principle in co-operative living. 
Need we point out the profound significance of this development of the notion 
of mutual rights for the growth of a healthy citizenship? Our rapidly grow- 
ing communal consciousness, social and political expansion, and the increas- 
ing number of contacts which they involve, demand new delimitations of 
rights and more ample recognition of the boundaries of the group and the 
individual. The fact that play gives the child the much-needed training in the 
recognition of mutual rights, entitles it to be regarded as an important school 
for the training of citizens. 

Allied to the development of this recognition of mutual rights is the 
growth of self-control as a natural consequence of the former. The social 
results which follow are expressed in such ethical values as obedience, order, 
self-control and discipline. Self-control, which develops from the influence of 
play, makes obedience something more than unwilling subordination. The 
child, who thus learns to respect the rules of the playground, respects authority 
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as he grows up and obeys the laws of the State. Even the conflicts of the play- 
ground are not without some value in building up the child’s character; in 
point of fact, such conflicts awaken his first notions of social justice. Further, 
the child’s experiences in supervised group activities go a long way in 
producing in him a sense of the value and uses of order, which is the mainstay 
of social stability. 

Play being social in character, another of its positive social values lies in 
the effectiveness with which it brings together on a common level children of 
different castes and social strata. They are all alike in their need of play and 
the ideals of the playground are more or less the same for them all. This 
common human need and this common mode of expression furnish a basis on 
which children of all kinds and conditions can meet. By working and playing 
in situations which demand a variety of interactions and reactions, the child 
slowly builds up his capacity for good judgment in social relationships. Surely 
no better opportunities than those furnished by play could be desired for 
allaying caste prejudices, mitigating social and class differences, and laying 
the foundation of our common humanity. Play, if properly guided, makes 
children thoughtful and courteous, and draws out the finer qualities of the 
spirit. And yet training in friendliness and neighbourliness has not been 
thought of as an important function of education. 

Few opportunities for discipline in living together are more significant 
than those afforded by supervised group play. If we wish to realise the ideal 
of social efficiency, we can ill-afford to neglect the play-life of the child. Sooner 
or later the child draws away from the protective care of the family and 
emerges as a self-directing individual. Albeit, it is absurd to expect the child 
to make the transition mechanically from the individualism of his recently 
discovered selfhood to the intricate relationships of adulthood with all the atti- 
tudes and skills for social living ready made. Truth to tell, it is his social 
group that develops most ¢f his social attitudes and values, and enables him to 
orient himself in the practices and purposes of community life. 

It is on the playground he learns, if his activities are wisely guided, 
the knack of getting on with his fellowmen, acquires the spirit of cooperation, 
self-sacrifice and loyalty to the group, and it is there he prepares himself to 
become the efficient citizen of a democracy. The club under trained manage- 
ment can control the group activities so as to enable children to develop the 
habits, standards and attitudes of greatest value to them and to society. It is 
this understanding of child nature and the educational possibilities of play 
that is at the basis of the rapidly expanding movement for children’s elubs in 
Europe and America. 

We cannot lag behind the progressive countries of the West in making 
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the best use of the opportunity child nature provides in the training of India’s 
future citizens in the art of group living. The danger to a wholesome civic 
life in India lies in the communal conflicts and caste prejudices, in the lack of 
sympathy and understanding, and in the persistence within our gates of seem- 
ingly irreconcilable and hostile elements. But the opportunities afforded by 
organized and supervised recreation for accomplishing this difficult task of 
unifying the discordant forces are certainly very great. If we want the future 
citizen of India to live at peace and harmony with his fellows and co-operate 
generally as a good citizen, we cannot neglect this club-way of training the 
child in group living. 
J. M. K. 


INDUSTRIAL WELFARE WORK IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY: 
TODAY AND TOMORROW ! 


the humanitarian movement which took rise in England during the 

second half of the eighteenth century, under the influence of the Wesley- 
an revival. It was Robert Owen (1771-1858), himself a prosperous factory 
manager, who first perceived the relationship between satisfactory working 
conditions and increased production. His unorthodox procedure in increasing 
wages, shortening hours and reducing child labour to a minimum astounded his 
fellow-employers, but won the loyalty and co-operation of his own employees. 

Owen realized that if a worker is to be at his best it is necessary not 
only that he should work under satisfactory conditions, but also live under 
satisfactory conditions. Hence in the factory village of New Lanark he pro- 
vided such amenities as decent sanitation, medical care, a savings bank and a 
model provision store. He interested himself in the education of children and 
organized night classes for adults. He provided the village with a public 
park, recreation facilities and a public hall. 

The experiments of Owen are worthy of mention because they demon- 
strated in the early days of industry, under unideal conditions, that attention 
to the amenities of working life is not incompatible with a profitable industry. 

But though Owen had his followers, it was not until the end of the nine- 
teenth century that welfare work made any marked progress in British industry. 
The reasons which led employers to undertake welfare work are varied and the 
motives undoubtedly mixed. In some instances the motive was undoubtedly 
humanitarian and idealistic. In others it may have been purely selfish—a 


1 The materials in this note first appeared as an article in the Jubilee Number of The 
Indian Textile Journal and are reprinted here with the kind permission of the Editor, 


7 historical roots of modern industrial welfare work are to be found in 
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means to the end of increased profits. Ranging between these two extremes are 
the obviously utilitarian motives: the desire for increased efficiency; the desire 
to attract a better type of labourers into the plant, or the desire to attract 
labourers to a new industrial centre—perhaps in an out-of-the-way location— 
by offering special inducements. With the rise of the labour movement many 
employers turned to welfare work as a means of keeping astep or two in 
advance of the demands of labour and thus preventing the spread of unionism. 
It is not unknown for employers to start welfare work as a means of utilising 
surplus profits and thus avoiding payment of heavy taxes to governments. But 
whatever the motive, the nineteenth and the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury saw a marked increase in the number of employers introducing safety and 
sanitary measures, improving the working and living conditions of the workers, 
reducing hours of work and providing for the education and recreation of both 
workers and their families. 

The first cotton mill in India was organised in Bombay in 1851. The 
American Civil War gave an impetus to the cotton textile industry and by 1873 
there were 18 mills, employing approximately 10,000 men, women and children. 
The First Indian Factories Act (1881) was not wholly a result of the develop- 
ment of a social conscience in India, but received a powerful impetus from the 
concern of Lancashire manufacturers over Indian competition, leading to a 
demand to regulate Indian labour. It is not my purpose here to present a 
history of Indian labour legislation. I would only point out that progressive 
improvement has been brought about by legislation in respect to working 
conditions, hours of work and the employment of women and children. No 
less important is the legislation relating to workmens’ compensation, maternity 
benefit and payment of wages. In some instances, welfare work on the part of 
advanced employers has influenced legislation; in other instances legislation 
has been necessary to bring lagging employers into line. Though there is 
an intimate connection between welfare work and industrial legislation, my 
concern in this paper is with that voluntary welfare work undertaken by 
employers over and above the demands imposed by legislation. 

Industrial welfare work, as commonly understood in India today, refers 
to steps taken by management, within and without the place of work, to 
increase the efficiency and happiness of the labour staff. Such activities 
include the measures compelled by factory legislation, but go beyond legisla- 
tion in providing for the health, safety and comfort of the workers. Thus 
welfare work is concerned with medical care, education, housing, promotion 
of thrift, recreation, social security—in fact with any activity or condition 
which will help the worker to adjust to his environment in a more satisfactory 
manner. In India as elsewhere, the motive for welfare work varies. In some 
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eases the motive is frankly, ‘‘It pays’’; while in other cases there is a genuine 
concern for the welfare of the employees as men and fellow workers. 

The amount of welfare work in India is still small when compared with 
the number of workers employed in industry. India being a poor country, 
one would not expect to find welfare work upon the extensive and often lavish 
scale that it is practised in the West. But even welfare work of a modest 
nature is altogether too rare. 

It was ten years ago that the Royal Commission on Labour in India 
made the following statement : 

We believe that there are great opportunities for the extension of welfare work in 
India, and that in few directions is expenditure of money and thought so certain to give 
valuable results. There are benefits of great importance which the worker is unable to secure 
for himself, such as decent housing, adequate sanitation, efficient medical attention and the 
education of his children, and an advance of State activity should be looked for in these direc- 
tions. There is a difficulty in that the industrial workers form only asmall fraction of the 
population and it is difficult to justify any elaborate and expensive extension of State services 
for their exclusive benefit. In present circumstances, therefore, further advance must depend 
to a considerable extent on the co-operation of employers with other sections of the commu- 
nity. It is precisely the fact that the workers have been brought together in an industrial 
area which creates many of the problems of health, housing, recreation, etc., with which they 
are faced. For this reason, we are strongly in favour, at the present juncture, of a more 
general extension on the part of the employer of welfare work in its broader sense. It is ad- 
visable to remember that there is a danger in giving to welfare what should go in wages and 
so depriving the worker of independence and of the educative experience which comes from 
having a margin after necessities have been met. But ordinarily there is no question of 
choosing between raising wages and developing welfare activities. Employers who have done 
most in the way of welfare work do not usually pay lower wages than their neighbours, 
Indeed, welfare work is generally associated with wages higher than are paid in corresponding 
establishments where no such work is attempted. Extensive welfare schemes may be regarded 
as a wise investment which should, and usually does, bring in a profitable return in the form 
of greater efficiency. (pp. 259-260.) 

The extension of industrial welfare work to which the Royal Commis- 
sion on Labour looked forward has not materialized. As a matter of fact there 
is reason to believe that relative to the increase in the number of workers, the 
situation has deteriorated during the past ten years. The welfare work 
examined by the Commission was in large measure an inheritance of the 
general prosperity of the early 1920’s, and in part the result of feverish 
activity on the part of a number of employers to have something tangible to 
exhibit to the Commission—even though the forced plant died a natural death 
once the sunlight of Commission inspection was removed. Again, the 
condition of the textile industry during the last decade has not been such as 
to encourage the employers to make large expenditures for welfare work. 
Difficulty has been experienced in maintaining the status quo. 

It is obviously impossible in an article of this nature to give a detailed 


account of all the welfare activities being carried on in the Indian Textile 
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Industry. It is therefore perhaps invidious to single out even a half dozen 
pieces of work for special mention. But the illustrations cited do give some 
indication both of the type of work that is being done, and of what can be 
attempted in the welfare field. 

One of the best, as well as one of the oldest pieces of welfare work, is 
that sponsored by the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills in Madras. The 
activities carried on cover a wide field, including health propaganda and 
medical care, athletics, workmen’s stores, co-operative societies, safety first 
education, low rent worker’s housing, library, dramatic society and forum. 
The educational programme includes a school for the education of halftimers, 
training for apprentices, and night classes for those workers who wish to 
pursue their studies further. The welfare committee of the Mills, composed 
of representatives of management and workers, deals with such questions as 
provident fund and gratuity, workers’ pensions, wage increments, fines, 
bonuses, and leave and medical certificates. The work is under the supervi- 
sion of a full-time secretary and his staff and the programme changes from 
time to time to meet the changing needs of the workers. A succession of 
annual reports, dating back to 1922, indicate clearly that the welfare com- 
mittee has been an important factor in promoting peace and harmony in the 
mills and enriching the life of the workers. 

The Empress Mills in Nagpur also have a long record of achievement. 
The welfare work consists of two types—internal and external. The internal 
work is under the direction of the management and includes such activities as 
cheap grain sales, medical assistance, creches for infants, instruction for 
half-day girl and boy workers, noon-time recreational activities, cinema 
shows and entertainments. The external work is entrusted to the Y.M.C.A. 
and is carried on in the “‘ bastis’’ or residential areas of the workers. The 
programme includes kindergarten and primary schools, adult classes, illustrated 
lectures, mothers’ classes,’ institutes for games and reading purposes, co- 
operative societies, medical activities, scouting and outdoor games. The model 
housing programme of the Mills, in which the Company has granted special 
facilities to workers for the erection of their own private dwellings, has 
attracted wide attention. 

In Cawnpore, Messrs. Begg, Sutherland & Co., Ltd., employ a welfare 
superintentent to direct the welfare activities of the various companies under 
their agency. The work follows the general pattern of schools, library and 
reading room, indoor and outdoor games, scouting, adult education, medical 
work and entertainment. A number of workers’ houses are provided at low 
rents. The welfare superintendent hears the workers’ grievances and brings 
them to the attention of the proper authorities. He also deals with cases 
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involving accidents and accident compensation. 

The Delhi Cloth Mills support a welfare programme which includes 
recreational activities; health hygiene and safety measures; educational and 
vocational training schemes ; workers’ housing, and miscellaneous benefits to 
workers, such as provident fund, sickness insurance scheme and old age 
pensions. A gymnasium, swimming pool and theatre are the outstanding 
attractions in the recreational programme.-. A maternity home, child welfare 
centre, creche and hospital are important elements in the health programme. A 
labour officer engages staff, looks into complaints and supervises welfare work. 

Ahmedabad is unique in that the lead for welfare work is given not by 
the employers, but by a labour union—The Textile Labour Association. Under 
intelligent leadership this union has developed a strong programme and 
enrolled a membership of some 25,000 workers. The activities of the Associa- 
tion include workers’ housing, medical care, schools for children of workers 
and adult education. The union has been an important factor in preserving 
industrial peace in Ahmedabad. Ahmedabad is one of the few centres in India 
where the workers are taking the lead in helping themselves. 

In Bombay a number of mills are carrying on welfare work that is wor- 
thy of mention. These mills include the Sassoon Group, Century, Svadeshi, 
Khatau Makanjee, Kohinoor, Morarji Gokuldas, Simplex, Spring and 
Hindustan. , 

The Bombay welfare work is comprehensive in scope. A number of the 
mills provide literacy education opportunities for their workers. A few main- 
tain primary schools, while over a dozen mills send promising workers for 
further training in the special technical classes conducted by the Social Service 
League or the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute. Visual education is carried 
on both within the mill premises and outside the mills. 

Practically all of the Bombay mills provide some sort of facilities for 
either indoor or outdoor games—or both—and sponsor various types of leisure- 
time activities such as bhajans, dramatic performances, excursions and exhibi- 
tions. Eighteen mills provide partial housing accommodation for their 
employees; more than 40 mills have canteens; 12 mills provide tiffia rooms and 
3 mills have boarding houses. Thirty-seven Bombay mills maintain their own 
dispensaries, which provide medical facilities for the workers and their 
families. 

That the Bombay Mill owners have an interest in the economic security 
of their employees is evidenced by the fact that 24 Bombay Mills support a 
total of 41 co-operative societies ; 15 mills have provident fund schemes; 10 
grant some sort of bonus, and 11 grant pensions or gratuities to old employees 
at the discretion of the managing agents. 

14 
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All of the larger mills in India comply at least with the minimum legis- 
lative requirements regarding sanitation, ventilation, drinking water, safety, 
creches, maternity benefit and workmen’s compensation, and many of the 
mills are considerably in advance of the law. The most commonly accepted 
forms of voluntary welfare work are concerned with medical relief and housing. 

A definite advance in recent years has been the appointment of both 
Government labour officers and private labour officers, extending the meaning 
of welfare from the provision of amenities for working men and their families 
to a serious attempt to deal with internal working conditions, workers’ griev- 
ances and the promotion of industrial harmony. The outstanding development 
in this direction has been in the city of Bombay, where the Government 
Labour Officer, Labour Officer of the Millowners’ Association and labour 
officers from individual mills are co-operating in improving conditions, 
efficiency and raising the standard of wages. 

A still more recent development in the Bombay Province has been the 
appointment of a Government Labour Welfare Officer and the opening of labour 
welfare centres by Government in the cities of Ahmedabad and Bombay. This 
step is a recognition of the principle that the welfare of the worker is not the 
concern of the employers alone, but of Government as well. The work is 
wholly extra-mural, being carried on in the various localities in which the 
workers live. 

So much for a very brief account of some the welfare work that is being 
done in the Indian textile industry today. The remainder of my article will be 
devoted to welfare work tomorrow, as I discuss a number of ways by which 
the meaning of welfare can be extended, so that welfare work may be of 
greater service both to employers and employees. 

It was the World War and a growing interest in the application of psy- 
chology to industry which gave a new turn to welfare work in the United 
States. For some time the psychologists had been experimenting with indus- 
trial fatigue and endeavouring to discover means of lessening the strain of 
modern machine industry. They had also devoted attention to the study of 
labour turnover, with its attendant waste. The World War created a difficult 
problem in that it placed new demands on industry and at the same time called 
experienced workmen out of industry for army service. If efficiency was to be 
maintained it was essential that the displaced workmen be replaced by men 
who could operate machines in an intelligent manner. The tool which the psy- 
chologists offered was based upon the theory of individual differences. If men 
did differ in abilities, the task was to discover these differences and to endea- 
vour to place each man in the position in which he could function most 

efficiently. This new approach to the problem of industrial management was 
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given the name of Personnel Administration and the older welfare activities 
were designated as a department under this general head, known as service 
management or employee services. Personnel administration has been 
described as “‘labour management enlightened by a scientific spirit and a social 
conscience,’’? The officer-in-charge of a modern personnel division or 
industrial relations department is regarded as equal in importance to the 
executives charged with finance, production or distribution. 

The enlargement in scope from the earlier welfare activities to a modern 
personnel department can be seen from the following description of the 
fuuctions of such a department : 

(a) Employmente management, which is concerned with the maintenance of the neces- 
sary staff of workers, that is, selecting, hiring, transfer, promotion, discharge and 
the like ; 

(b) Training activities ; 

(c) Health and safety efforts ; 

(d) Joint negotiation and adjustment, which is concerned with the conduct of collec- 
tive bargaining or relations with company unions in the determination of terms 
and conditions of employment and the handling of individual cases requiring 
adjudication under such agreements ; and 

(e) Service or welfare work, which is concerned with the administration of the 
numerous supplementary efforts such as insurance, pensions, savings plans, 
company housing, lunch rooms, recreational facilities, and the like. 3 

A further study of the kinds of service provided under ‘‘(e) service or 
welfare work’’ reveals a wide range of effort including medical service and 
hospitals, indoor and outdoor recreational facilities, libraries, lunch rooms, 
loan funds, thrift plans, benefit associations, group insurance, provision for 
sick leave with pay and provision for vacation with pay. Considerable 
attention is being paid to providing for the security of employees through 
mutual benefit associations, death benefits, sickness and accident benefits, 
group life insurance, group health and accident insurance, group unemploy- 
ment insurance and pensions. There has also been a marked development of 
employee representation on works councils, shop committees and the like. 

As a means toward self help a large number of western industrialists 
encourage systematic savings funds, both with and without company contri- 
butions. In some instances the company pays a higher rate of interest than 
can be secured from the local banks. Employee stock-ownership plans are 
another form of saving. Profit-sharing plans, about which much was heard 
in the earlier days, are today on the wane. 

Educational activities include training on the job, apprenticeship 
training and varieties of courses offered for purely cultural purposes and 
2 Social Work Year Book, 1929, p. 322. 

3 Social Work Year Book, 1937, p, 340, 
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general personal advancement. Continuous research is financed by the 
employers with the end in view of making personnel service more effective. 

Labour unions have tended to be suspicious of welfare work because 
they believed that it was a substitute on the part of the employers for paying 
higher wages, and because they believed—and in many cases rightly—that it 
was an attempt on the part of the employers to lessen the influence of the 
unions. But with the abandonment of the term ‘‘ welfare’’ and the integrat- 
ing of labour relationships into the inner councils of management, much of 
this prejudice has disappeared. It is now seen that the personnel officer 
approaches his task, not simply as one content to supply wash rooms and 
creches, but as a serious student of labour problems, who endeavours to view 
the industrial situation in its entirety. 

The present-day objective in industrial relationships is the attempt 
adjust productive capacity to standards of living.’’ The International Indus- 
trial Relations Institute has adopted the phrase, optimum productivity, to 
describe the new objective. By definition, ‘* The optimum of productivity is 
the best possible achievement, quantitative and qualitative, in output and per- 
formance, directed toward the highest standards of living, material and 
cultural, which are attainable with rational conservation of resources, human 
and material, and full utilization of the human and technical sciences, inven- 
tion and skill.’’ 

Miss Mary van Kleeck, the Director of the Department of Industrial 
Studies of the Russell Sage Foundation, points out the implications in this 
definition when she says : 


‘f to 


If the nature of the problem is to achieve such a social administration of technology as 
shall fully develop its potentialities, then we must recognize three partners in the procedure: 

(1) Industrial management as a science has to administer not only the separately 
owned units, but the interrelationships of plants and of industries in an effective producing 
system. 

(2) Labour unions mustsimilarly function, not only within the workshop, important 
as is their functioning there, but also on an industry-wide and community-wide basis. Re- 
cognizing at once that there are conflicts of interest between labour and management, it must 
be said that the optimum cannot be completely achieved under present conditions, but that 
optimum procedure calls for participation of representatives of the unions in the management 
of production, especially in determining the speed and rate of output. To quote from the 
paper on optimum productivity presented by Mary L. Fledderus at the 1938 conference of the 
Industrial Relations Institute at the Hague: ‘For the establishment of scientific criteria by 
management and workers, the contributions of the technical and human sciences are fully 
needed. Together they can establish these criteria for optimum procedure. For it is this 
optimum procedure which at any given moment determines what is optimum in workshop 
productivity.’ Moreover, it should be noted that the trade-union movement is the only orga- 
nized group exclusively and directly concerned with maintenance of basic factors in the 
standards of living, namely, adequate wage rates and reasonable hours of work, The function 
of the trade unions in the achievement of the optimum is therefore obvious, 
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(3) Government, though inevitably subject to political pressure from special in- 
terests, is not precluded from constructive action, especially through labour laws. The task 
of government in establishing good working conditions is to generalize standards achieved by 
the most progressive managers. This function of generalization is of great importance, and 
can be discharged by no other agency save that of Government. 4 


No one is more aware than myself that conditions in Indian industry— 
particularly on the side of labour organization—are not such as to warrant an 
immediate adoption of such a programme. But at the same time we must move 
with the times. It is absolute folly to place the responsibility for welfare work 
on the shoulders of department heads, already overburdened with their own 
responsibilities. It is equally foolish to entrust this responsibility to men, 
specifically designated for welfare work, but who have had no adequate back- 
ground of training and who cannot see the problem in its proper perspective. 
No board of directors would place an unqualified man in charge of finance or 
production. But when it comes to the most difficult element in the whole 
industrial system—the labour element—the cheapest man available is generally 
regarded as good enough. Ignoring the very aspects which make for efficiency, 
we bewail our lack of efficiency. To state a problem is not to solve it, but 
awareness of our shortcomings may in time lead to their correction. 

C. M. 


A TOWN WITHOUT BEGGARS 


you do not find any begging in its streets. Kottayam is trying an old, 

outmoded experiment of the West, but unique in India, and perhaps 
the dawning of a new era in the treatment of destitution and poverty. 

In September 1939, at the initiation of the Municipality, a meeting was 
called at which a Committee was appointed to prepare a scheme of work. The 
first task was to take a census of beggars. For this, volunteers—students from 
local High Schools and Colleges—visited the houses in town, collected the 
weekly quota of their charity, and requested the householders not to give alms 
on that day to any beggar, but to direct all beggars to a central place where a 
census would be taken and the collected money disbursed. The claims of each 
beggar were examined and tickets were issued to those found to be deserving 
of public relief. Thus many undeserving beggars were eliminated. There 
was at this first stage a form of licensed begging. 

An Association was framed to ensure a permanent source of income and 
interest. There are two classes of members—ordinary members contributing 
Rs. 5/- and patrons contributing Rs. 100/-. In August 1940, a centre was 
opened where the vagrants have been fed every day since then. They have 
* American Labour Legislation Review, June, 1940, 


( OTTAYAM is a comparatively small town in central Travancore. To-day 
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further been prevented from begging on the street. On the average some 300 
persons are fed every day at the centre. 

A Nursery School has also been started at the centre for children bet- 
ween the ages of 34 and 6. It is the hope of the organisers to start a school for 
juveniles and provide separate accommodation for lepers and other diseased 
persons. 

The most notable feature of the scheme is the hearty co-operation which 
is being accorded by all sections and communities in the town. The Munici- 
pality and Government are co-operating. The churches and other religious 
institutions are in full sympathy. 

We congratulate Kottayam for leading the way, and are glad to note 
that representatives from other towns are watching and studying with interest 
the Kottayam scheme, in the hope that they also can start some organised form 
of beggar relief. Where Madras, Calcutta, Bombay and other cities have failed 


Kottayam has succeeded. 
re S. 


SELECTING STUDENTS FOR THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


body to twenty graduates of Indian Universities. As the number of 

applicants is always very greatly in excess of the number who can be 
admitted, the process of selection is a most difficult one. It is of interest, 
therefore, to note the discussion on ‘‘ Selection of Personnel in the Field of 
Social Work,’’ being a summary of a special session arranged by The National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene (U.S.A.) at its 1940 Conference, and reported 
in the January 1941 issue of the Journal Mental Hygiene. 

Dr. Maud E. Watson, Director, The Children’s Center, Detroit Michigan, 
states the problem. Since social work demands “‘ intelligent, adequately 
trained individuals who must of necessity not only understand interpersonal 
relationships, but also themselves possess well-integrated personalities in order 
to work effectively,’’ how can we mimimise the risk of training people who 
later prove themselves to be unfitted for social work? She suggests first of all 
a really thorough physical examination to determine whether the candidate has 
the necessary physical vigour to carry heavy physical and emotional burdens. 
Second, shall the intelligence of the candidate be measured in terms of previous 
high academic attainment, or ‘‘ shall intelligence rather be evaluated by a 
battery of tests under a good clinical psychologist who has an understanding 
of emotional conflicts ?’’ The third examination should be by a psychiatrist, 
in order that we may have complete insight into a total personality, 


TT": Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work limits its student 
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Dr. Temple Burling, in continuing the discussion, suggests that it is 
just as much the function of the school to provide the student with opportuni- 
ties for growth and maturing as to equip him with intellectual tools. ‘* The 
problem, as I see it,’’ he says, ‘‘is not to find young people who are mature 
and poised, but to discover those who are most likely to profit by the experi- 
ence, and thereby develop insight, poise, and maturity.’’ 

Dr. Helen Witmer, of Smith College School for Social Work, points out 
the ‘‘ difficulty of judging maturity, stability, and capacity for being of help 
to clients when the applicant for admission to a school is a young, untried 
person of narrow life experience.’’ She feels that the successful selection of 
students is ‘‘ a highly specialized task for which much research is needed,’’— 
involving the study of many students’ academic progress and subsequent 
careers. 

Neither American Schools nor our own School have solved this problem, 
but it is of value to have experienced workers in the field recognizing it and 
devoting time to its discussion. 


‘ 


C. M. 
AN EXPERIMENT IN MORAL WELFARE WORK 


ORAL Welfare work is the term now used for what used to be called rescue 
M and preventive work. This change of name denotes an important 
change of policy. Instead of largely concentrating on the reclamation 
of girls in moral danger, attempt is now made to strike at root causes. Today 
an active moral welfare agency aims at raising moral standards, especially 
amongst men, from whom comes the demand. Moral education of ¢hildren is 
advocated in order that they may both receive sex instruction in the right 
way and also be helped to formulate the right sex ideals. Social reform has 
to be planned, as bad housing, unemployment and sweated industries are 
direct causes of prostitution. Steps have also to be taken to secure the right 
type of legislation for the proper penalisation of trafficking in vice. Lastly, 
adequate provision has to be made of different types of institutions for 
different kinds of women and girls. Shelters and refuges offer temporary 
accommodation ; long term training homes seek to equip girls for a fresh 
start in life; medical homes serve the need of those who have contracted 
disease, and mother and baby homes exist for unmarried mothers. 

Moral Welfare work in the West is still rather a new branch of social 
work. The outbreak of total war must, however, have proved adoubly dread 
disaster. On the one hand, in many invaded countries rescue organisations 
must have been swept away and the work built up in past generations must 
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have been smashed to atoms. On the other hand the need for such work must 
have been raised by war conditions to the nth degree. The concentration of 
troops and munition workers must necessarily constitute a grave moral 
danger ; many problems arise from large scale civilian evacuation and refugee 
immigration ; the very insecurity of the present time with its long drawn out 
war of nerves must act as a kind of stimulant, whilst the materialism of the 
times tends to lower existing moral standards. Much is said in war as to 
physical casualties but little is noted abroad as to its moral casualties. The 
basic importance of securing a right equilibrium in the relations of the sexes 
is seen from the fact that failure to solve the moral problem has proved one 
of the main causes of the downfall of past civilisations. 

In the East, Moral Welfare work is still in a very undeveloped state. 
In only a few of the biggest Indian cities have rescue homes been started. 
The need for such work is immense. Owing to the immensity of the need on 
the one hand and the shortage of rescue homes on the other, it is impossible 
as yet to secure any specialisation in the work. It is, therefore, wise, as a 
first step, to establish an Indian rescue home on a very wide basis; to 
endeavour to train the right type of Indian woman worker in the work itself— 
as there are no facilities for obtaining trained rescue workers—and to utilise 
the home as a small field of practical social work whereby local public opinion 
can be educated regarding moral problems. This has been the underlying 
policy in the recent establishment of a new type of rescue home for girls of all 
castes and creeds at Yerandavna, near Poona in the Province of Bombay. 

Prior to the actual opening of this home in December 1940, the small 
group of people responsible for this step, under the auspices of Christa Prema 
Seva Sangha, had been exploring the social needs of Poona for many months. 
As a result of searching inquiry it was found that a home of this kind was 
urgently required. It was seen that, although the Bombay Children Act was 
in full force in Poona, there were no remand facilities for non-Hindu girls 
under 16 years of age. The Bombay Borstal Schools’ Act was found to be 
completely inoperative for girls because of the lack of any institution equipped 
to give Borstal training to girl offenders aged between 16 and 21 years. It 
also appeared that there was no system of after-care for women prisoners 
leaving the local jail and that completely destitute women denied a safe 
asylum on discharge were only too likely to revert to crime and prostitution. 
Then with the outbreak of war it was found that Poona had become a much 
larger cantonment area, as well as a bigger munitions centre. Such things 
must necessarily have a direct effect on the moral health of the adjacent city. 
Lastly conditions in Poona City—bad housing, overcrowding, unemployment, 
unrelieved destitution, together with bad caste practices and social traditions, 
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all interact in causing terrible wastage in girl life. It was, therefore, decided 
to concentrate on opening a rescue home in Poona, on a side at Yerandavna, 
situated on the very edge of Poona City, in ideal country surroundings, lying 
under the very shadow of the Parvati temple-crowned hill. About ten miles 
away the Western Ghauts rear their rugged heads, culminating in the sheer 
steepness of Sinhgad, Shivaji’s famous fort. 

Nearly half the total amount of money collected was spent on 
putting the old buildings into proper repair. It was agreed that younger, 
less dependable girls, used to simple Indian standards of living, should be 
accommodated in the main orphanage building and that about 6 or 7 of the 
separate disused teachers’ quarters should be set apart as cottages, where 
small groups of older, steadier girls could live in little ‘families’. On the top 
floor of another building, one dormitory has been fitted up for girls of any 
community, accustomed to a Western standard ef living. An old school 
building will shortly be turned into a sisal fibre workshop. This industry 
has proved a successful enterprise in Ahmednagar. It is hoped that the girls 
will learn to make floor mats, brushes and sandals and, if the industry proves 
a success, it is intended to pay the girls piece rate wages for efficient work. 
A small dispensary has already been equipped and the honorary services of a 
visiting woman doctor secured. It will probably later be necessary to engage 
a residential full trained nurse in order that girls who have contracted 
venereal disease may receive necessary treatment in the home. Again, when 
the work has progressed and the necessary funds have been collected, one 
empty bungalow will be used as a mother and baby home, where unmarried 
mothers will be encouraged to stay until their babies have been weaned. 

The above outline represents the policy underlying the establishment of 
this new home. The name chosen—Mahila Seva Gram—‘‘place of uplift and 
service for women,’’ has been deliberately selected because of its Gandhian 
reference and also because its very vagueness will prevent any inmate being 
labelled as a rescue case. Again, this name stresses the need of humble service. 
Girls of all castes and creeds will be admitted, and although definite Christian 
teaching will be given to Christian girls, the faith of non-Christians will be 
respected, as the Committee have rightly decided against proselytism. 

Although Mahila Seva Gram was declared officially open on 138th Decem- 
ber 1940, the buildings were not entirely finished until the end of the month. 
The first nine weeks’ experience demonstrated that the new home undoubtedly 
meets a real need, as no less than 27 girls, women and children were admitted. 
Of these 16 were Christian and 11 Muslim and Hindu. Four married women 
sought admission because of ill-treatment by their husbands and three of them 
were accompanied by their babies, Seven girls and young children have been 
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sent by the Poona Juvenile Court. Two girls, aged over 16, one of whom had 
been involved in a sensational kidnapping case, were sent by the police. Three 
unmarried mothers, with their babies, have been admitted. In addition, appli- 
cation has been made to Government for recognition, in order that selected 
women prisoners, for whom jail treatment is inadvisable and young girl 
offenders belonging to the Borstal age group may be sent for admission. Such 
facts and figures in respect of the first two months’ experience show that use- 
ful work is already being done. Extension of the work will necessarily. depend 
upon two factors—amplification of funds and direct contact with the actual 
need. It is, however, believed that as more and more girls are helped, the 
means of contact will be increased and funds will be made available. Given 
success, this experiment should provide facilities whereby the Bombay Children 
Act, the Borstal Schools Act and the Prostitution Act—in so far as they affect 
girls—can be put into more active operation. It is also hoped that the Home 
may give scope for practical training of Indian women rescue workers. 
M. K. Davis 


THE WORKING OF THE MYSORE UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, BANGALORE 


of Mysore in 1938, suggested that some kind of University Settlement 

should be started. The matter was seriously taken up by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and it is almost entirely due to his efforts that the present Settlement 
came into being in August 1939. Through the Settlement the students of the 
University are brought into contact with the poorest people of the land: slum 
dwellers of the cities and the peasants of the countryside. It is the aim of the 
Settlement to bring the rich and the poor together, and to make the University 
not an isolated place where men and women live a life of ease and sometimes 
luxury, but a centre where’students may discover for themselves what are the 
difficulties of the poor, and what are the proper ways of meeting these 
difficulties. 

The idea behind the Settlement is well-known. It is to raise the standard 
of life of the slum workers—economically, physically, and morally. To this 
end, the city slum areas have been our chief concern. The various slum areas 
have been divided and work has been allotted to each area. There are in all 
15 student members inside the Settlement, out of whom 12 are under-graduates 
selected from different University Institutions on a stipendiary basis, and 3 are 
graduates. All the members of the Settlement have to spend 2 hours every 
evening in the welfare centres of the Settlement and all of them are residen- 
tial members of the institution. 


oss Late Mr. C. F. Andrews, in his Convocation Address to the University 
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Last year the workers of the Settlement made initial contacts with the 
slum dwellers. This year it has been possible for us to work in other 
directions. 

The Settlement is conducting a night primary school in each of the slum 
areas. Our workers, in addition to teaching, conduct games for the children. 
This has brought some cheerfulness to the lives of these children. We are also 
paying increasing attention to sanitation and hygienic conditions. Cases of 
disease are immediately brought to the notice of medical men. It has been our 
chief aim to see that proper roads are laid in the slum areas and enough fresh 
water supplied to the inhabitants. This work is being well conducted in co- 
operation with the Bangalore City Municipality. 

Apart from these things the office is engaged in carrying on social and 
economic survey work in the slum areas with a view to finding out the income, 
expenditure, the number of earners and dependants, the state of health, ete., 
and assisting in the preparation of family budgets. Our workers frequently 
take the children round the various parts of the city, and arrange musical 
entertainments for the benefit of all. 

A series of propaganda talks on sanitation, nutrition, health, hygiene, 
temperance, co-operation and usefulness of community centres was arranged 
in co-operation with the Government Development Departments. 

Two graduate probationers chosen by the University are placed in the 
Settlement for training. Regular lectures are being given to them and they 
have been responsible to a great extent for the development of the welfare 
centres attached to the Settlement. They have also carried on the social and 
economic surveys of the localities entrusted to them, under the guidance of 
the Settlement authorities. Lectures are delivered to them on four days every 
week, the hours of lecturing being 2 to 3-30 p.m. The lectures cover the 
organisation of social welfare activities, social case-work, organisation of wel- 
fare centres, rural and urban problems and the history of the Settlement 
movement. 

The Settlement workers will in the future devote considerable attention 
to the adult education problem. A great interest is being taken by the Warden 
and the Settlement authorities in trying to start a workers’ art centre, and a 
special committee is working to collect funds for developing such a centre for 
the guidance of aspiring dramatists and actors. Three Advocates of Bangalore 
have volunteered to give free legal advice to those who are unable to pay. Youth 
leagues have been started in various centres with a view to organising games, 
debates, entertainments, group discussions and even to attempt social reform. 

As soon as a Women’s Settlement is started, during the month of June 
1941, it is hoped to develop a creche, a nursery school, girls’ and women’s 
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clubs and classes in hygiene, cooking and domestic economy. The problem of 
supplying milk to babies and under-nourished children is also engaging the 
attention of the Settlement. 

In the Rural Settlement at Markonahalli, the work will be of a different 
nature. Here some men with agricultural training will be permanently posted. 
They will get their own plots of land to work. It is expected that this will 
place them more on a par with the ryots and they will also, with the aid of the 
different Government departments, carry to the peasants new agricultural 
improvements and instruct them in hygiene, sanitation, village-industries and 
co-operation. During vacations batches of students from the various colleges 
of the University will join the activities of the Rural Settlement and receive 
training in rural welfare work. 

The University desires its students to be more than class room scholars. 
It expects them to be useful and practical citizens, who can understand the 
poor man’s problems and work for their solution. 

G. K. GopaLa Rao 
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FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, 1940-41 


[J\HE Executive Committee of the Alumni Association has the pleasure to 
submit the first Annual Report on the working of the Association for the 

year 1940-41. 

Founding of the Association. At a meeting of the past students of the 
School held in the School Library on 10th March 1940 and attended by 30 
members, it was unanimously decided to start an Alumni Association of the 
School with the following aims and objects : 

(1) To serve as a binding link between the School and its alumni. 

(2) To build up a professional morale and to further the cause of Social 

Work in India. 
(3) To help promote and co-ordinate research activities in the field of 
Social Work. 

(4) To hold up high professional standards in Social Work. 

A Constitution for the Association was adopted and the following mem- 
bers were elected as members of the Executive Committee for the first year : 


Secretaries— . Miss Indira Bellimal 
Mr. K. B. Golwala 
Treasurer— Miss Freny M. Soonawala 


Members of the Committee— Mr. Wilfred Singh, Bombay 
Mr. S. L. Sahni, Bombay 
Mr. S. Nageswaran, Outside Bombay 
Mr. G. N. Harshe, Outside Bombay 

Committee Meetings. During the year, 6 meetings of the Executive 
Committee were held. 

Contact with the School. A social was arranged in the School on the 6th 
July to welcome the new batch of students on behalf of the Alumni Association, 
to which the Faculty was also invited. 

A games evening and a debate were also held with the present students 
during the year. 

Social Activities. The Executive Committee agreed to a method by 
means of which the Bombay members of the Association could fraternise 
occasionally, without the Committee having to make all the arrangements and 
the Association having to bear all the expenses. Each member was to be asked 
to arrange and pay for a social at his or her place, to which all the members of 
the Association in town, as well as the friends of the host were to be invited. 
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According to this plan, socials were given by Mr. Limaye at Chembur Home in 
September, Mr. Kochavara at Umarkhadi Children’s Home in December, 
Mr. Kulkarni at Byramji Jijibhoy Home at Matunga in February, and Miss 
Soonawala at Juhu in March. Some more such socials were arranged but had 
to be postponed due to various reasons. These jovial gatherings serve a much- 
felt need in bringing together old school-friends who otherwise are unable 
to meet each other as often as they would like. They also serve in helping to 
make the members forget their hard work once in a while. 

No pienics or excursions could be organised because a sufficient number 
of members could not get leave on identical days. 

Cultural Activities. A debate between past and present students was 
held in August when we proposed that ‘‘Social Work is a Hindrance to Human 
Progress.’’ 

A Debate between the Faculty and our Association was attempted, but 
could not be held due to various reasons. 

Nothing more in this sphere could be done because there are only 15 
members of the Association in Bombay and almost all of them are very busy 
people, doing important work even in the evenings, and very often on holi- 
days as well. 

Sports Activities. A Games Evening was held in the Nagpada Neigh- 
bourhood House in September when matches were played between representa- 
tives of our Association and of the Students Association in Teni-koit, 
Ping-Pong, Draughts, Carrom, and Table-Golf, in which our representatives 
acquitted themselves very well. 

An Inter-Association Sports Competition on the same lines in other 
games such as Volley-ball, Basket-ball, Tennis was arranged, but could not 
take place due to our members not being able to spare any time for the same. 

Contact with Outside Members. Several circulars were issued to members 
of the Association asking them to send to the Secretaries reports of their work, 
but replies were received from very few of those outside Bombay. It is trusted 
that in future mofussil members will co-operate withthe Association by send- 
ing to the Secretaries accounts of their work periodically. This will help the 
Committee to keep in touch with the activities of our members, so that 
other members, the Faculty, or anyone else needing information about them 
can get it from the committee. The secretaries have always been willing to do 
any work for our mofussil members, to be done in Bombay. 

Research. Mr. Nageshwaran has been authorised to do research work 
in Probation on behalf of the Association and is at work on it now. 

New Appointments. During the year, the following members secured 
new positions as under ; 
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Miss Raj Kaur : Lady Welfare Officer, Sri Ram Mill, Delhi. 

Mr. G. M. Mekhri : Hindustan Scout Organiser, Sind. 

Mr. Wilfred Singh : Probation Officer, Children’s Aid Society, 
Bombay. 

Mr. Om Prakash Goel: Probation Officer, Discharged Prisoners’ 

‘ Aid Society, Bombay. 

Mr. J. Barnabas: Organising Secretary, Social Service League, 
Lucknow. 

Mr. Gurbaxani : Welfare Organiser, Indian Institute, Colaba, 
Bombay. 

Mr. Kulkarni : Superintendent, Yeravda Industrial School, 
Poona. 

We congratulate these members on their appointments. We are proud 
to note that these, as well as all our other members, are doing very good work, 
and that many of our alumni are occupying most important positions, thereby 
establishing for their alma mater a niche for itself in the field of social work 
in India. 

Finance. Out of the 36 old students of the school, only 22 have become 
members of the Association, It is trusted that all the others will pay up 
their dues this year. Yet, a balance of Rs. 32/5/6, out of total receipts of 
Rs. 42/-, is a standard which future committees will find hard to maintain. 

Social Workers Conference. We finished our year with a Social Workers 
Conference and social on the 19th Mareh. Although we have not been able to 
do much in the way of activities, due to inherent handicaps, the work has nof 
been bad for a start, and the Association has already justified its existence by 
at least serving as a connecting link between the various members, as well as 
between the past students and the Faculty and the present students. 

Record Cards. Index cards of all the past students of the School, with 
degrees, thesis, employment and address recorded on each card, have been 
prepared for reference purposes for future secretaries. 

Thanks. Our thanks are due to the Office Staff of the School for helping 
us in making copies of our circulars and to the Health Visitors Institute for 
allowing us to hold our Committee Meetings in its premises. 

(Sd.) K. B. Golwala, 
Indira Bellimal, 
3ombay, 19th March, 1941. Jt. Secretaries. 
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The Psychology of Parent-Child Relationships. By PErRcivAL M. Symonps. New 
York : D. Appleton-Century Company, 1939. Pages 228. Rs. 6-12-0. 

In the volume under review are incorporated two valuable studies on the 
far reaching importance of emotional security on the personality development 
of every child. With the growth of child study in recent years, emotional 
relationships are coming to be recognized as significant conditioning factors in 
human development. Not only is emotional security, as Dr. Symonds points 
out, a prime essential for the formation of a healthy, normal, well-integrated 
personality, but it isa factor which enters into all human relationships— 
parent-child, teacher-pupil, counsellor-client, employer-employee, doctor- 
patient—as a healing, sustaining and constructive influence. Its absence, 
when felt as insecurity, is a harmful and destructive force. 

Since parental acceptance-rejection and dominance-submission seem to have 
special significance for child behaviour and personality development, these two 
forms of parent-child relations were chosen for special study ; and the investi- 
gations were carried out with the generous co-operation of a number of 
persons, who are engaged actively in some sort of counselling, guidance work, 
teaching or educational administration, under the direction of the author. 
The first chapter of this book surveys the history of these emerging concepts 
of human relationship. Liberal quotations are given to indicate how the 
psycho-analysts first noted the patterns in the kind of child behaviour and 
personality traits which are found in association with certain forms of parental 
supervision, discipline and emotional attitudes. The quotations which follow 
the above summarise in rough chronological sequence the statistical studies 
and discussions bearing on this problem and show how they are now generally 
accepted and recognised in psychological literature. 

Since parental acceptance-rejection seemed to be the variable which had 
the greatest probability of being an important conditioning factor producing 
deviations in the behaviour and attitudes of the offspring, a number of system- 
atically prepared case studies contrasting rejected children with children 
growing up under similar circumstances but not rejected were made. The 
second chapter, which contains the report and findings of this study, presents 
new evidence of the effects on personality of the presence or absence of emo- 
tional security in the home. On the basis of the evidence gathered in the 
study of thirty-one pairs of cases, the author feels justified in saying that 
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accepted children reveal extremely desirable social characteristics, while rejected 
children show attention-getting, restless, antisocial and delinquent trends. 

Similarly, the third chapter contains the report of the study on parental 
dominance and submission. The purpose of this study is similar to that of 
the preceding one, namely, to determine how the children of dominating 
parents differ from those of submissive parents in behaviour personality, and 
in their mental life and attitudes. In addition, as before, an inquiry is also 
made of the adjustment between father and mother as married partners and of 
the childhood background of the parents. A study of twenty-eight pairs of 
eases are reported, each pair comprising a child much dominated by his 
parents and a child who dominates his parents, but who are as alike as 
possible in other characteristics such as sex, age, intelligence, school grade 
and socio-economic background. 

This investigation makes clear that children of dominating parents are 
better socialised and have more acceptable behaviour than children of submis- 
sive parents. They show the results of training in their behaviour. They are 
more interested in and have a better attitude toward work at school. On the 
other hand, they tend to be more sensitive, self-conscious, submissive, shy, 
retiring, seclusive, and to have greater difficulty in self-expression than 
children who are given more freedom. They also conform more closely to the 
mores of the group in which they have been brought up. On the other hand, 
children of submissive parents are disobedient and irresponsible. In school 
they tend to be disorderly and classroom nuisances; they lack interest and 
capacity for sustained attention. They do not possess the regular orderly 
habits of the well-supervised child and are more inclined to be tardy and lazy. 
They are, however, forward and can express effectively. They tend to defy 
authority, to be stubborn and unmanageable. 

There is some correspondence between these results and those of the 
accepted-rejected study. In broad outline the accepted children are more like 
the dominated children ; whereas the rejected children are like the dominating 
children. But there are also differences. Acceptance-rejection shows most 
clearly in social relationships of co-operation, friendliness and loyalty on the 
one hand or delinquency on the other. There is no evidence that submissive- 
ness on the part of parents, per se, leads to delinquency. Acceptance and 
rejection has something to do with emotional stability and instability. 

In the fourth chapter, the author summarizes the trends as revealed in a 
tabulation of the factors in a number of published clinical case studies, for 
their suggestive value. Chapters five, six and seven are devoted toa discussion 
of parent-child relations, teacher pupil relations and counsellor-client relations, 
respectively. In chapter five an attempt is made to define, as precisely as our 
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present knowledge permits, what is meant by emotional security and what 
form of behaviour on the part of parents furnishes the child this security, as 
well as to enumerate the deviations from the ideal. This is followed by a 
summary of the etiological factors at work to produce the varieties of parent- 
child relations. The same theme, the quality of human relationships, runs 
through the last two chapters. In the seventh chapter, Dr. Symonds tries to 
show how the relation of a counsellor to his client is like and at the same time 
different from the relation of a parent to a child, or a teacher to a pupil. 

Though causation in human affairs is exceedingly complex, it is the aim 
of science to discover general and universal relationships. The studies and 
discussions reported in this book indicate the possibility of finding invariant 
relationships between a person’s behaviour and personality, and the parental 
forces to which he has been subjected earlier in life. Some of these relations 
do emerge quite clearly. Nevertheless, human nature being as complex as it 
is, one cannot expect to find the same invariant relations which are found in 
physical nature. Albeit, the forces at work do not produce utterly wild and 
unpredictable results, and the studies contained in this volume point out some 
of the threads which bind human relationships to human personality. 

J. M. KUMARAPPA 


Heredity and Social Problems. By L. L. BuRLINGAME. New York: MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1940. Pages 369. Rs. 12-4-0. 


Here we have a text-book that is in perfect accord with modern 
scientists’ growing belief in the relatedness of all the different fields of know- 
ledge. The student who goes in for intensive specialization in any one field of 
study is apt to become too involved in technicalities to see the obvious and 
subtle relationships that exist among the various sciences. And, particularly 
in India, where every single branch of study is so rigidly compartmentalized, 
the student is all the more prone to lose sight of these interrelationships and 
close rapprochement. Thus, Burlingame, in this book, does not restrict 
himself to the science of genetics but discusses subjects of such wide and 
varied significance as Race and Population Problems, War and Migration, 
Education and Government, Intelligence, Mental Deficiency, Medical Problems 
and Crime and Insanity. 

As the author points out in the Preface, the sevenfold purpose of this 
book is ‘‘(1) to present a brief and simple introduction to the biology of 
reproduction and its consequence, heredity; (2) to show how and when this 
knowledge can or cannot be applied to social problems in the broader sense ; 
(3) to acquaint the biology student with the possible practical applications of 
his science to human affairs; (4) in particular to set forth as clearly as 
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possible the way in which heredity and environment jointly control the 
development of organisms, including man, and to contribute toward dispell- 
ing the common popular misconception that these two factors are opposed or 
mutually exclusive; (5) to show how changes in birth and death rates, 
immigration, war, and differential fertility alter the genetic composition of 
populations; (6) to show what methods are practicable to alter the rate or 
direction of any of these changes that. society may think necessary or 
desirable; (7) to indicate the bearing of genetics on education and the 
theories and practices of government.’’ 

The book is so lucidly and interestingly written that one does not have 
the feeling of having waded through a heavy text-book on reading it, even 
though every chapter is instinct with the power of sound scholarship backed 
by scientific technique and statistical data. It is more than a text-book. It is 
a stimulating and comprehensive treatment of the relation of the science of 
genetics to human affairs. And, in so far as it deals with the practical appli- 
cation of the knowledge of heredity to the causation and amelioration of social 
problems, it is universal in appeal. 

The first eleven chapters present in an unusally simple manner the 
principles of genetics and the mechanism of heredity, with a considerable 
amount of general biological information so that the student of social science 
may know (a) what is actually inherited ; (b) by what mechanism this inher- 
ited material is transmitted from parent to offspring ; (c) to what laws the 
transmission conforms; (d) to what extent the end result of development is 
influenced by differences in environment ; (e) whether environmental differ- 
ences affect the development of all sorts of traits equally; (f) whether heredity 
affects mental as well as physical characteristics. 

The most instructive and enlightening chapters, however, are contained 
in the latter half of the book where the author discusses the bearing of gene- 
tics on such weighty problems as race, population, intelligence, education and 
government. 

In the chapters on ‘‘Genetic Aspects of Race’’ and ‘‘Race Problems’’ the 
author exnlodes the myth of racial purity by showing that genetically pure races 
are very rare in any species of organisms. Only among self-pollinated plants 
do we find pure homozygous races. Animals, being unisexual, must mate with 
other animals, and all possible gene combinations are likely to be found when- 
ever more than one allelomorph of each gene is available in a population and 
mating is more or less random, ‘‘ A result of this is,’’ says the author, ‘‘that 
the violent discussions that rage about racial differences in man are found to be 
largely just so many irrelevant words.’’ The author maintains that the Negro 
Race presents a serious race problem whether viewed from the purely social, 
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the biological or the combined point of view as its differences are both qualita- 
tive and quantitative. The Mexicans, according to him, present the second 
most serious race problem, and the Jews are admittedly involved in grave race 
problems all over the world. In the case of the Jews, however, the genetic 
difference does not seem to be the actual cause of their troubles so much as 
their long and stubbornly maintained differences in social attitudes. The only 
solution for them is to yield to the social pressure of the group with which they 
live, and ‘‘ do as the Romans do’’ when they settle in alien lands. All this 
seems reasonable, but one can hardly agree with the author’s conclusion that 
the average intelligence of the Negro Race ‘‘ appears to be distinctly inferior 
to that of the White,’’ and that ‘‘ in proportion to their number, Negroes con- 
tribute far too few persons of high ability and far too many who are low normal 
or deficient in ability.’’ One is inclined to diseredit this view, especially in 
view of the fact that such comparisons can only be made when opportunities 
given to the White and the Negro are appreciably equal. It is surprising that 
the author could have arrived at such a conclusion since he himself admits 
that ‘‘ hardly anyone would contend that the opportunity for a colored man of 
high ability to achieve eminence is anywhere near equal to that of the White. 
So great indeed is this handicap that it seems likely that such comparisons 
can have little or no significance.’’ Again, his conclusions with regard 
to the Mexicans seem to be mere generalizations of a layman rather than 
sound, well established statements of a scientist. Here again, he admits, on 
the one hand, that, ‘‘ Tests have been few, and the results are probably less 
reliable than those for more settled groups. Since their social and economic 
status is very low, whatever this may do to lower test scores should be allowed 
for in considering the results.’’ And, on the other hand, he remarks, ‘‘ Phy- 
sically they are not a particularly desirable group to introduce into the popu- 
lation. Intellectually they seem from the scanty evidence available to be even 
less desirable.’’ Whatever’ the purely social and economic status of the 
Mexican may be, such a conclusion is hardly warranted on a genetic basis and 
it seems difficult to believe that a biologist could make such a statement without 
taking the genetic aspects of the problem into consideration. As he himself 
points out, ‘* Intelligence is by no means the whole of personality, and we 
badly need a technique of making a quantitative classification of populations 
in respect to their total social fitness.’’ 

Apart from these two anomalies, Burlingame’s suggestions and conclu- 
sions with regard to mental deficiency, crime, insanity, education and govern- 
ment are both instructive and significant. It is interesting to note that 
heredity is found to play the major role in determining intelligence, and that 
environmental modification is small even if certainly real. Psychological tests 
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help to differentiate one grade of intelligence from another and are roughly 
quantitative in respect to particular compongnts of intelligence, but do not 
contain adequate quantitative expressions for the differences between different 
mental faculties. As the author observes, ‘‘ They are adequate to obtain rank 
order of intelligences but do not permit of a quantitative definition of these 
orders.’? Thus rank order may give fairly satisfactory evidence to determine 
whether or not intelligence is inherited but-not to determine the number of the 
active genes or their mode of expression. The author is convinced, however, 
that the individual components of social competence are inherited, and believes 
that some of them may be more modifiable by environment than is intelligence. 

Another significant fact brought home by the author is that the number 
of potential parents of defectives is so very large that only well studied methods 
of altering the birth rate are advisable lest even greater social and economic 
problems be created. It is also found that the genotypes most likely to produce 
defective offspring are most frequent among unskilled and farm laborers but 
not necessarily confined to them. And, since low intelligence is associated 
with high fertility the author suggests that this problem should be remedied by 
equalising or further reducing their net fertility rate by the various common 
humane and practicable methods now in use. The author cautions, however, 
that though mental deficiency is due in most cases to defective genotypes, in 
some cases, particularly those of idiots and imbeciles, the cause may be the 
prenatal environment or accidents of parturition. 

Again, genotypic difference appears to be an important etiological 
factor in Huntington’s chorea, amaurotie idiocy, mongolism and epilepsy. In 
schizophrenia and endocrine disorders too, heredity is a very important element 
in causation, but as the author observes, further advances in endocrinology 
may serve to make diseases due to endocrine disorders phenotypically less 
important. Environmental control of schizophrenia has so far proved ineffec- 
tive to a great extent and, therefore, limitation or prevention of reproduction 
is necessary. Burlingame very rightly observes that since criminal ancestry 
and criminal environment are frequently found associated, any measure for 
controlling environment may have a salutary influence on the former. ‘‘Social 
supervision of the children of criminals and the provision of more healthful 
social environments,’’ he remarks, ‘‘is justified on humanitarian grounds.”’ 

In the last chapter the author attempts to indicate the bearing of genetic 
facts on the formulation and objectives of educational systems by pointing out 
that ‘‘Heredity differences in children suggest a number of ways in which edu- 
cation might be profitably varied in order to fit it to different sorts of children.’’ 
Thus the study of individual differences, special abilities, individual interests, 
special skills, mental limitations or personality difficulties may give a clue to 
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inherited or acquired competence, and talent may be discovered and subsi- 
dized wherever possible. The government as a social institution must regulate 
the genetic composition of the population with regard to intelligence and social 
competence, so that it will be adequate to the demands made on it. It must 
also see to the mutual adjustment of genetic supply of talent and economic 
demands for talent, and set up an educational system so diversified as to pre- 
pare all types of future citizens for their effective roles in society and the state. 

Altogether the book is a distinctive contribution to modern scholarship in 
the fields of biology and the social sciences and merits the serious attention of 
those seeking a solution to many of our social ills. 

KaTayun H. CaMa 


Group Life. By Mary K. SimKnovitcH. New York: Association Press, 1940. 
Pp. 98. Rs. 5-4-0. 

This is an interesting book by a well-known social worker in the United 
States : the Co-Founder and Director of Greenwich House in New York City. 
Living in a world of individualists, Miss Simkhovitch tells how people live and 
work in groups. Instead of theorising, the group life at Greenwich House 
attempts to discover the real difficulties and problems of living together. Miss 
Simkhovitch, however, writes more as a social philosopher than as a mere 
practical group worker. 

The family plays the most important part in group life, and the book 
attempts to show how family relations grow through school, club, committee, 
neighbourhood and chureh groups. The book opens with a chapter on the 
family. The author investigates important family problems, such as the 
struggle for power in the family, the causes of family conflicts and the ideal 
bases of inter-relations between man and woman. 

The second most important factor in group life is the school, and there is 
an instructive discussion on teacher-pupil relations. It is but right that play 
takes an important place in the book as a vital socialising force, giving most 
useful opportunities for group life. The discussions on group behaviour in 
piay, the relation between play and work life, and the contribution of play to 
the development of personality show the author’s original deductions from a 
close survey of social experience. It is natural that she finds a great exulta- 
tion in group play in which is seen ‘‘the happy exercise of power unrelated to 
oppression, the use of energy that brings no reward but the satisfaction of 
capabilities and a sense of comity that enriches the spirit and is symbolic of a 
kind of society the world has not yet attained.’’ 

Human associations are of fundamental social importance and the club 
is the symbol of voluntary friendly association. Indians who are familiar 
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with a certain connotation for the word ‘‘Club’’ will find here quite a different 
and refreshing interpretation. The club-member lives a gang-life with like- 
minded people, seeking fulfilment of individual desires in effort shared with 
fellow brethren. The meaning and purpose of club leadership is original and 
the functions of club life are critically investigated. 

The management of group life brings the author to a more practical 
plane and the observations on the functions of a committee show how merely 
functional groups can contribute the utmost towards the upliftment of society. 

Recreational group life is a world apart from the group life of workers 
engaged in vocations. Away from the world of economic conflicts, Miss 
Simkhovitch discusses the creative possibilities. She says that ‘‘labour orga- 
nization is fundamentally a fight for life.’’ Trade Unions attempt to raise the 
standard of life and their efforts contribute a good deal to social advancement. 
Amongst other items of group life the author discusses Consumers Co-operation. 

The latter part of the book discusses more fundamental problems, such 
as the Race Problem and the Class Problem: and these major problems are 
linked up to local factors like the Neighbourhood and the Church, showing 
group life as an evolving social phenomenon. 

On the whole the book is an excellent exposition of the philosophy of 
group life growing out of practical experience. The pages show how a human 
mind is formed in the process of experimenting and effort, leading to conclu- 
sions which are original and creative. There is no air of finality or absolutism 
about the book and thought-provoking matter is put before the reader to 
enable him to reach his own conclusions. 

B. H. Menta 


Planning the Community School. By N. L. ENGELHARDT and N, L. ENGEL- 
HARDT, JR. New York: American Book Co., 1940. Pp. 188. 


Education, as understood by the authors of this volume, is not merely a 
matter for the children as is commonly understood in India. Planning the 
Community School mainly deals with Adult Education and the social efforts 
that ought to be made to keep up the cultural, social and educational high- 
water-mark of a human community. The book is intensely practical and is 
meant to demonstrate the planning and organization of innumerable activities 
to suit American conditions. There is also a reference to similar community 
programmes carried out in England. The real importance of the book lies in 
the fact that it has not been realised in India that the ordinary school building 
for boys and girls can be used—and is used—for educational activities, not 
merely for the benefit of children, but for the community also. In the 
introduction, Mr. Cartwright writes, ‘‘School buildings grow obsolescent and 
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deteriorate. Public investment in a school plant should be charged with 
securing the maximum social and educational dividends during the life of the 
buildings. A democracy is interested in enhancing the life opportunities of 
its citizens even at the cost of reducing the service life of its physical pro- 
perties. The next decades may be expected to witness even more extensive 
use of public schoo] buildings for adult or general community use than in the 
past.’’ 

In India, school buildings are hardly ever planned, and in the majority 
of cases buildings meant for residential and business purposes are used for 
educational purposes. Improper school environment therefore cuts at the root 
of good education. Planning the Community School goes a step further and says 
rightly that the school building must serve the two-fold purpose of educating 
the children and adults alike. This should especially be so in ‘* decadent city 
areas which point to the desirability of stimulating effective community acti- 
vity ’’ for the purpose of rehabilitation. The book conceives a school building 
which will permit a regular day school programme, and at the same time, pro- 
vide adaptation for extensive adult use in the afternoons and evenings. 

The book gives a five-fold programme for community schooling. This 
includes (1) socio-civic-economic programme ; (2) family and domestic life 
programme; (3) recreation programme; (4) vocational programme, and 
(5) social problems. 

There is a detailed discussion on planning, methods, organisation and 
execution of these programmes. The descriptions of programmes carried out 
in eleven such centres are practical, useful and interesting. 

As applied to Indian conditions, the book will only be useful to a very 
advanced type of social leadership which thinks in terms of the maximum 
expression of human life. In another way it indicates how education can make 
a distinct contribution towards social welfare. 

' B. H. Meuta 


Meet the Prisoner. By Joun A. F. Watson. London : Jonathan Cape, 1939. 
Pages 303. Rs. 6-6-0. 

This book is a survey of English penal methods written by a man who 
has had fifteen years’ experience in five prisons, as a visitor, a teacher, and as 
a member of a prisoners’ aid society. It begins with the work of John Howard 
and Elizabeth Fry, and the lesser known Sarah Martin. Whereas in the 18th 
Century no one cared very much what happened to prisoners, in the 19th Cen- 
tury—due largely to the efforts of John Howard and Elizabeth Fry ‘‘ prison 
conditions and methods and punishment became topics of general interest and 
keen controversy.’’ 
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The transfer of local prisons to central ownership and control took 
place under the Prisons Act of 1877. By this Act the ownership of local prisons 
was vested in the Secretary of State and their management entrusted to the 
newly constituted Prison Commissioners. The Commissioners effected a 
marked improvement in material conditions, but in other ways were singularly 
unimaginative. The Report of the Gladstone Committee, appointed in 1894, 
led to the Prison Act of 1898, which made the prison system much more 
elastic. The Probation of Offenders Act, 1907, provided the courts with a new 
method of dealing with offenders against whom a charge was found proved. 
The Prevention of Crime Act, 1908, provided ‘‘preventive detention’’ for the 
habitual criminal. The Criminal Justice Administration Act, 1914, amended 
existing law and empowered the courts, in proper cases, to allow reasonable 
time for the repayment of fines. The name of Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise was 
intimately associated with the prison reform movement from the time of the 
Gladstone Report until 1921. 

There are at the present time 31 prisons in commission. Four are 
convict prisons for men, to each of which is allocated a special grade of 
offender. Women convicts are confined in Halloway “‘local’’ prison in 
London. 

‘‘However enlightened the theory of prison administration may be,’’ says 
the author, ‘‘everything depends upon the men and women who are entrusted 
with the responsibility for translating the theory into practice.’’ (p. 75) 

The book describes the classification of offenders, prison buildings, 
prison service, prison employment and punishments. With this general back- 
ground, the author is ready to discuss the work of the prison visitors—‘‘volun- 
tary workers who on the invitation of the Prison Commissioners are permitted 
to undertake regular visitation of prisoners.’’ He gives intimate pictures of 
the prisoner at work and in his leisure hours. 

‘* The work of all voluntary workers among prisoners....is one of 
preparation ....-—so to train and prepare the prisoner that he may on his 
release be fit to make the great personal effort which society will demand of 
him if he is to be received again as a worthy member. But if, when he arrives 
at the critical day of discharge, there was no machinery for bringing these 
efforts to their conclusion and helping him back to decent citizenship, the 
whole of this work would be wasted.’’ (p. 174) Fortunately, such machinery 
does exist in the form of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies, whose primary 
function is the reinstatement of the ex-prisoner in employment. The author 
presents interesting glimpses of Prisoners’ Aid Societies at work and pays 
tribute to the employers who co-operate with the societies by providing jobs 


for ex-prisoners, 
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A final chapter is devoted to ‘“The English Prison To-morrow,’ 
examines the leading provisions of the Criminal Justice Bill. But when all is 
said and done, concludes the author, the point of prime importance is not so 


much social service amongst prisoners as ‘‘social service in the ordinary walks 
of life, that the need to imprison may not arise. Prevention is not merely 
better than cure. It is the essence of all penology.’’ 

CLIFFORD MANSHARDT 


Dealing with Delinquency. 1940 Yearbook of the National Probation Associa- 
tion. New York: The National Probation Association, 1940. Pages 341, 
$1.75. 

This volume is chiefly a compilation of the papers presented at the 1940 
Conference of the National Probation Association. The papers deal with 
organizing for delinquency prevention, treatment of the juvenile offender, some 
types of adult offenders, individualised treatment, and probation and parole 
administration. 

Perhaps the most interesting paper in the volume is that on ‘‘Treatment 
of the Adolescent Offender,’’ by William Draper Lewis, which discusses the 
model Youth Correction Authority Act proposed by the American Law Insti- 
tute—an association of leading judges and lawyers. The proposed Act is 
concerned with the disposition of young offenders between the upper limit of 
juvenile court age and 21. 

Underlying the provisions of the Youth Correction Authority Act are 
two beliefs : 

(1) That the treatment of a convicted youth should depend on his character rather 
than on the character of the violation of law of which he has been convicted ; and (2) that one 
agency rather than several should control the convicted youth; that is, control the investigation 
of his character, the treatment which he should at first receive, the changes in the treatment 
which from time to time should be made, and the time when he should be discharged, (p. 83). 


The proposed Act creates a Youth Correction Authority responsible for 
providing and administering corrective and preventive training and treatment 
for young persons committed to it after conviction. 

The first duty of the Authority towards a youth committed to its care is 
‘“to examine him and make any investigation necessary to determine the treat- 
ment which he should at first receive. This treatment may vary from close 
confinement to probation. It may sometimes result in immediate discharge.’’ 
The Act visualizes using existing treatment agencies to the fullest extent 
possible. The principal new agencies would probably be suitable places for the 
detention of youth sentenced to the Authority, pending their examination by 
the Authority. 

A youth sent to an institution by the Authority is under the control of 
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the managers of that institution, though he may be withdrawn by the Autho- 
rity, placed on parole or sent to another institution or agency. ‘‘ When the 
Authority is convinced that the youth committed to it would be no longer a 
danger to the person or property of others, it will be the duty of the Authority 
to release him.’’ Thus commitment to the Authority is in a sense an indeter- 
minate sentence. 

While the proposal of the American Law Institute is a most interesting 
one, those of us who are interested in juvenile court work cannot but ask 
certain questions: ‘‘Why should not the jurisdiction of the Juvenile Court be 
extended up to the age of 21, setting up youth divisions of the Court, rather 
than attempting to introduce a somewhat complicated new machinery ?’’ ‘‘Is 
there any guarantee that the proposed Youth Authority will approach its task 
with any more vision or wisdom than the enlightened Juvenile Court ?’’ ‘‘Is 
there not danger of conflict between the new Authority, the Court and other 
existing agencies, which will militate against the efficient functioning of the 
proposed scheme ?’’ But regardless of detail, the American Law Institute is 
performing a genuine service in urging the claims for a more intelligent treat- 
ment of delinquent youth. 

CLIFFORD MANSHARDT 


Juvenile Delinquents Grown Up. By SHELDON and ELEANOR GLUECK. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund; London: Oxford University Press, 
1940. Pages 330. Rs. 12/-. 

Those readers who are familiar with the previous studies of the Gluecks 
will welcome this new study which reveals what happens to juvenile delin- 
quents as they enter manhood, and why. ‘The study was undertaken to answer 
such questions as ‘‘ What happens to youngsters who go through correctional 
mills—juvenile courts, probation, industrial schools, reformatories, prisons, 
parole ?”’ ‘‘As they grow older, what proportion of them becomes law abiding 
instead of continuing in criminal aggressions ?’’ ‘‘What are the crucial factors 
that turn them one way or the other?’’ ‘‘ How may existing procedures be 
improved to give greater promise of success ?”’ 

In 1934 the Gluecks published the results of an investigation of one 
thousand boy delinquents who had appeared before the Boston Juvenile Court 
and who had been examined by the Clinie of the Judge Baker Foundation 
during the years 1917-1922.' The principal emphasis in that work was on the 
amount of recidivism during a five year period following the completion of the 
treatment carried out by the Court and its affiliated community agencies. The 
present work attempts to discover what has happened to these one thousand 
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delinquents during the ten years that have elapsed since the five-year study. 
Hence we have here a group of juvenile delinquents followed through for 
fifteen years—the first study of its kind ever undertaken. 

The task of locating these former juvenile delinquents was a major job 
in itself, to say nothing of the delicacy required in approaching and inter- 
viewing men—now at the average age of 29—a considerable number of whom 
were married and had children of their own. 

The study revealed that with the passing of the years there had been a 
steady decrease in the number of youths who continued to be offenders, ‘that 
at the age of 29, about 40 per cent had ceased to be criminals. Furthermore, 
among those who continued in crime, the number of serious offenders dropped 
from 75.6 per cent to 47.8 per cent in the 15 year period. Although other 
elements enter into the situation, the natural process of maturation appears to 
explain the greater part of the improvement. A comparison of those reform- 
ing and those continuing in crime revealed that the reformed group were 
endowed with better heredity and had lived in a more favourable environment 
than those continuing in crime. 

On the basis of the materials gathered the authors worked out a predic- 
tion table to assist juvenile court judges in the disposition of cases, and also 
prediction tables showing the probable behaviour of offenders during extra- 
mural and intramural treatment, as well as during specific forms of peno- 
correctional treatment. 

‘* Treatment,’’ say the Gluecks, ‘‘ cannot sueceed if sentencing judge, 
probation officer, institutional administrator, paroling authority, and parole 
agent each regards his work as an end in itself and deals with but one piece 
of what ought to be a unified process. Treatment should be governed by a 
plan made in the light of the traits, experiences, and predictable progress of 
the individual offender.’’ (p. 273) 

In this study the Gluecks have broken new ground, and we in India will 
watch with great interest the practical applications of the study in the more 
advanced American courts. 

CLIFFORD MANSHARDT 


Problems in Prison Psychiatry. By J. W. Witson, M.D. and M. J. PEscor, 
M.D. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 1939. Pp. 275. 


Good books on problems in Prison Psychiatry are indeed very few and 
Problems in Prison Psychiatry is therefore very welcome as a scientific attempt 
to present the problems of prison life from the psychiatric aspect. The book 
is the result of several years’ experience with prisoners. It formulates the 
problem of reformation of character, presents a classification of prisoners on 4 
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psychiatric basis, describes the effect of legal restraint on the mental life of 
the convict and discusses the methods used to bring about reformation of 
character and rehabilitation of the prisoner. 

Our social values are still coloured by the traditional outlook of a pre- 
scientific society. Rapid strides have been made in the advance of scientific 
knowledge concerning human conduct and behaviour. This knowledge has 
been applied in the various fields of life’ Such application, however, invari- 
ably meets with resistance of varying intensity, and the application of scienti- 
fic knowledge to the understanding of criminals has met with a particularly 
large measure of resistance. The concept of the criminal as being altogether 
‘‘bad,’’ ‘‘evil,’’ or ‘‘wicked’’ is difficult to efface in large numbers of indivi- 
duals, and knowledge regarding the sociological and psychological factors so 
abundantly demonstrated of recent years still finds difficulty in being accepted. 
The authors stress the need for a scientific approach to the problem and 
comment on the value of education in its broadest sense, i.e., reformation, re- 
habilitation, and the reintegration of the entire personality. The more 
knowledge society has of the causation of delinquency and criminality, the 
more readily it can arrange for the scientific treatment that will minimise such 
criminality and delinquency. 

One of the main values of the book lies in a description it gives of the 
various remedial procedures employed to reform, rehabilitate and reintegrate 
the deviated personality of the criminal. If knowledge of the causation of 
misbehaviour and misconduct enables one to formulate and carry out enlight- 
ened measures of treatment, such knowledge also clearly demonstrates not 
only the inutility of the traditional measures of eradicating criminality, but 
the actual deterioration and worsening they bring about in the maladjustment 
of the criminal. But even though the prison environment is recognised by 
the authors as not conducive to reformation and rehabilitation, they describe 
in a very readable manner, how the clash which appears inevitable at times 
between custodial and primitive measures based on force on the one hand, and 
rehabilitative measures on the other, can be got over by the adoption by the 
heads of both the custodial and re-educational departments, of a sane and 
healthy compromise which will not thwart each others aims. The authors 
describe how constructive and co-ordinated attempts to solve the problem have 
been made by various staff members of such departments as the social welfare, 
religious, custodial, recreational, educational, employment, and medical 
departments—this latter including the department of psychiatry, psychology 
and general medicine. 

It is naturally with the psychiatric problems in prisons and psychiatric 
aids in the reintegration of the personality that the book is mainly concerned 
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and the authors divide all individuals into the six psychiatric classifications of 
normal, feeble minded, psychoneurotic, psychopathic, psychotic and neuro- 
pathic. A chapter is devoted to each variety of prisoner, in which the 
psychiatric make-up and characteristics of each group, the treatment to be 
given, the kinds of crime particularly committed, the special problems to be 
met with, and the ways to get over them are described lucidly and in a practi- 
cal and helpful manner. The authors, however, do not treat the subject ina 
deep manner, as regards the psychiatric characteristics and special psycho- 
therapeutic techniques and difficulties of the various groups. This will pro- 
bably cause some disappointment to psychiatrists and students of advanced 
psychiatry, specially interested in the more psychological aspects of crime and 
criminals. The authors are also not quite clear in accepting the psychological 
factors in causations even in the group of psychoneuroties and they are also 
not very accurate in describing the psychogenic theory of the psychoneuroses. 
For example, on page 99 it is stated ‘‘It is the belief of the proponents of 
this theory (psychogenic theory of the psycho-neuroses) notably Freud, that 
the mind is composed of three fundamental divisions, namely the super ego, 
the ego and the Id. The latter is usually spoken of as the subconscious 
or unconscious mind, and the former two are collectively designated as the 
conscious mind.’’ It is stressed by the Freudians particularly that both the 
super ego and the ego have unconscious components as well. In speaking of 
the ‘‘psychopathie’’ prisoner and differentiating him from the psychoneurotic 
and psychotic the authors hold that the ‘‘psychopathic’’ prisoners have no 
mental conflict. This would seem to be an exaggeration and a generalisation 
which many psychiatrists would have difficulty in accepting. But the authors 
use the term in all probability, not in its usual psychiatric sense, but to mean 
that there is an absence of conscious mental discomfort or conscious feelings 
of tension among the “‘psychopaths.’’ These drawbacks, however, are amply 
compensated by the very praetical nature of the book, rendered possible by the 
authors’ intimate experience of prison problems, and the book will be of great 
value to all psychiatrists and physicians who come in contact with prisoners, 
judges, prison officials, probation officers and other social case workers—as 
well as to all serious students of psychiatry. 
K. R. MASANI 


Freedom and Culture. By JouN Dewey. London: George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., 1940. Pp. 176. 7s. 6d. 
This is a timely and courageous book. It is timely, in that the author 
clarifies many vital issues of great contemporary interest and importance. It 
is courageous, because in spite of all evidences and trends to the contrary, the 
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author asserts the potency, rationality and feasibility of the maintenance of 
democratic methods of social, economic and political organization. Out of 
seven chapters, two are devoted to the American background and the relevance 
of democracy in the American Setting. Other chapters deal with the Problem 
of Freedom, Culture and Human Nature, Totalitarian Economies and Demo- 
cracy, Democracy and Human Nature, Science and Free Culture. 

The author says, ‘‘ We are beginning. to realise that emotions and ima- 
gination are more potent in shaping public sentiment and opinion than 
information and reason,’’ (p. 10) and that ‘‘ just now the favourite ideologi- 
eal psychological candidate for the control of human activity is love of power.’’ 
(p.17) Thus, it is the help of social psychology that is urgently needed in the 
manipulations of social controls. It is a configuration of various factors that 
constitute culture. 

Dealing with Totalitarian Economics and Democracy, the author says, 
‘Tt is ironical that the theory which has made the most display of the greatest 
pretext of having a scientific foundation should be the one which has violated 
most systematically every principle of scientific method. What we may learn 
from the contradiction is the potential alliance between scientific and democra- 
tic method and the need of consummating this potentiality in the techniques 
of legislation and administration.’’ (p. 101-2) The claims of Totalitarian 
States that Democracy is decayed are both a challenge and an opportunity for 
Democracies to solve the contradictions and make democracy work. ‘‘ A culture 
which permits science to destroy traditional values but which distrusts its 
power to create new ones is a culture which is destroying itself.’’ (p. 154) 
The author’s appeal to America to make its democracy work efficiently in all 
spheres, is the same appeal people all over the world would like to make to all 
democracies in this period of crisis. It is a tragic irony that when an old 
philosopher like John Dewey is so earnest about democracy and has such 
abiding faith in it, many members of the younger generation are abdicating 
from their right places of responsible citizenship and willingly assenting to 
the commands of demagogues and dictators. 


P. M. Titus 
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